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Habre says he will negotiate 
with Qadhafi over Chad 


NDJAM KNA.Chad (AP) — French paratroopers 
moved forward to two new positions Wednesday 
facing directly toward the Libyan forces occupy- 
ing the northern outpost of Faya Larigeau. 

The French rapid deployment force 
code- named "operation manta" (stingray) look 
up Tor ward positions in Arada, 400 kilometres 
southeast of Faya Lardgeau and 160 kilometres 
south of the most northerly remaining govern- 
ment position in Oum Cltaiouba. 

The French also set up a post in Biltine, a Mu- 
slim religious centre 80 kilometres south of 
Arada. 

The new positions, with those set upCArlierin 
Ndjmticna, A bee he and Snlul, brought French 
strongpoints in Chad to live and the overall 
strength of French troops in Chad to more than 
1 ,000 men. military sources said. 

'['lie French positions lie nlongn defensive line 
set up it cross tlu* centre of Clutd by the forces of 
President I lisscue llabre after the loss of Kay a 
I urgcim n week ago. 

I he Ficnch continue to insist llicy are in Chud 
on a training mission with the Chad unity, but 
they are heavily armed with an array of sophis- 
ticated anti-tank and ami -aircraft weapons which 
hnve never been supplied to llabrc's troops. 

The military sources, insisting on anonymity, 
said tanks could be brought in quickly if the situa- 
tion required, but for the moment the French 
command hoped Ihc very presence of French 
troops would deter Libyan troops moving south- 
ward. 

The sources insisted, however, (hut the French 
were determined to hold the present defensive 
line against the Libyans and were under orders to 
respond with full force if attacked. 

Habre has said Ihot nil military action ceased 
Saturday while both sides were reorganizing their 



flessene Habre 

forces and replenishing their supplies. This situa- 
tion, in effect, partitioned Chad Into two halves, 
the Libyan -he Id North and (he Hnbre-held South 
which includes ihe capital, Ndjatnena. 

At a news conference Tuesday, Habre said he 
was willing to negotiate with Qadhail on the 
withdrawal or Libyan troops from Chad, but 
would not accept any ofQadhaii’s political condi- 
tions, nor negotiate with Goukouni. 

Qadhafi's conditions include ihe proclamation 
of a n Islamic Arab republic in Chad which would 
have privileged links with Libya and would re- 
main permanently under Libyan military sur- 
veillance. 

French President Francois Mitterrand, anxi- 
ous to defuse the dangerous confrontation be- 
tween his and Qadhafi's forces, sent Roland Du- 
mas, one or his closest advisers, on a confidential 
mission to Tripoli to negotiate with the Libyan 
leader. 


Israel to reopen its embass? 
in El Salvador 

TEL AVIV (AP) — Israel's Foreign Ministry confirmed Wednesday that lt 1n u 
embassy In El Salvador, reflecting Increased co-operation between IhehWftmJJ* 

A spokesman confirmed an announce men I h> the Salvadoran government tw 
would reopen, but he refused to confirm the October date uiiniiuuced in El Salnfa 5.V 
move reflected bilateral agreement on Increased Israeli aid, especially InrunlfoJ 

The spokesman also said the diploma lie lies with FI Salvador remained 
down its embassy In 1979 "for economic reasons." lie added thal the Israeli imhw 
neighbouring Central American country represented Israel In Sun Sahadortoo, 

In December 1979 leftist guerrillas set off n powerful bomb at the embugkta, 
Injured. 

A senior aide toSahadoran President Ahum MuRiina, Francisco Jose Gueim#,^ 
t Ihe closer links with Israel followed this month's visit of the Salvadoran ^ 


lhat 
Jerusalem, 


r 


The visit ended wlthlheamiminccmcnl ihui the Suhudoran embassy would tmr*b Q -. 
to Jerusalem, pleasing Israel. 

The delegation, which Guerrero headed and which Included Magana's son, ndii 
Minister Menachcm Begin but denied discussing military aid with him or other JtHntfo' 

The group said its talks centred on agricultural aid . especially In lrrigalloDtKfcitqwi i 
getting El Salvador Into the American market. 


Khomeini says pilgrimage 
should be politici 



NICOSIA, Cyprus (AP) — Iranian leader Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini has urged Muslims to 
politicize their annual pilgrimage to Mecca and to 
utilize the occasion to denounce the two super- 
powers and their supporters. 

The pilgrimage is a "unique occasion for 
awakening the Muslim world to the crimes of the 
United States and the Soviet Union against the 
M uslim nations of the world." Khomeini declared 
in a speech in Tehran reported by the official Ira- 
nian News Agency, Irna, Wednesday. 

Irna said Khomeini was addressing a group ol 
Iranian pilgrimage guides in Tehran’s Jamaran 
mosque Tuesday. 

"The idea behind the Ilaj (pilgrimage) and the 
principal purpose behind it is its political implica- 
tion. And It is precisely this same political impli- 
cation that the criminal governments everywhere 
are trying to obscure, 1 ' Khomeini added. 


"The political aspects or the Hq) are by no 
means inferior to its religious aspects," declared 
the octogenarian patriarch who is the supreme 
religious and political leader or Iran. 

As the official guardians of Islams holy shrines 
at Mecca and Medina the Saudi royal family 
maintain the pilgrimage should be a strictly religi- 
ous occasion. 

in the past two or three years this divergence 
of views has resulted in clashes between the Saudi 
police and Iranian pilgrims, many of whom were 
expelled, for staging political demonstrations In 
Mecca during the Hqj. 

"During the days of the Prophet Mohammed 
mosques were decision-making centres for wars, 
politics and other social affairs. At that time the 


^MON ASTIR, Tunisia — Libya's Col. Qudhnfi chats with Tunisian Prime 
Qadhafi's visit to Tunisia. (AP wirepboto) 


Opposition panics for® 
alliance against Congress; 


murrlago of convenience, 
concerted electoral strategy 
unil elections, expected bcforewjt 
Former Indian Prime 


NEW DELHI, India (AP) — Two major lndlun 
opposition political parties formed an nlllunce 
Wednesday against Prime Minister Indira Omul- 
hl’s ruling Congress Parly. 

The new political group, culled Tho Nulionnl 
Democratic Alliance, brought togelher the Rhu- 
ratiya Janata (Indian People) Party and ihc l.ok 
Dal (Mosses Party) after five months of discuss- 
tons, a spokesman said. 

Stressing that the new group was not a moreor 

KrituT' h 0n,V ^ ^ ^ thC lW ° ***"* W0U,d -- 

hgious rituals, Khomeini argued in bisspeecn. ®*°^ nate activities In and out of parliament, discussed the options of ; 

The alliance, described by the Indian press as a lion force to challenge Ihe rm j. 
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Begin loses Tami support 

Pull-out leaves coalition on flimsy ground in Knesset 


Amman, 25-31 August 1983 


By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin on 
Wednesday failed in an attempt to prevent the withdrawal 
of the religious Tami Party from his ruling Likud coalition, 
Israel Army Radio reported. 

The radio, monitored here, said that Tami leaders stated, during 
a meeting with Mr. Begin, that they had decided to withdraw from 
the government because it had not fulfilled its promises to the party 
regarding family allowances and recent economic measures. 

Tami held a special meeting yesterday to discuss the economic 
situation and itsefTect on poor families. During Ihe meeting Minister 
of Labour Aharon Uzan, a Tami member, requested the parly’s 
leaders to relieve him from his post and said he was planning to 
resign due to the deteriorating economic conditions in Israel. 

Knesset Member Aharon Abu Hat 2 eira, a former cabinet minis- 
ter, and others agreed to a total withdrawal from the government. 
Mr. Begin failed in Wednesday's meeting to sway them from their 
resolve. 


The leaders of Tami said they will hold another meeting next 
Monday to take a final decision, but all indications point to their 
withdrawal. If Taini withdraws, Begin’*; government will be 
threatened with collapse. After this Tami might join the opposition 
Labour alliance to form u new government, or call for new elec- 
tions. 

Deputy Prime Minister David Levi claimed on Wednesday 
evening lhat the situation of the government was hopeless. Mr. 
Begin has given up hope of keeping Tami in the government, he 
said. 

Tami, which is represented by a few deputies in the parliament 
(Knesset) and one minister was founded before the 198 1 elections to 
represent the low -income Oricnlnl Jews known as Sephardim. 

I fit withdraws, the government will be left with only a one-seat 
majority in the Knesset. 

The Kuwait News Agency (KUNA) reported (hat two Israeli 
newspapers welcomed Tami's decision to withdraw from the gov- 
ernment. "Ai Hamishmar" newspaper, organ of the Amalgamated 



Labour Minister Aharon Uzan (left) and Knesset Member Aharon 
Abuhatzelra at Tuesday's meeting of their Tami parly 

Labour Union, said a withdrawal would please the workers who are 
concerned with resuscitating the ailing Israeli economy. 


McFarlane continues efforts 
as Lebanese duels smoulder 
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to (he consumer 



SPECIAL OFFER AND PRICE LIST 




a Single polymer quilts 

• Double polymer quills 

• Fcedur polyester pillows 
a Lined pillow favor 

• Twin sheets. J -piece scl 

• 4 -piece double bed sheet 

• TRbto doth (137 x 137cm) 
» TaMe doth (137 * 165 cm) 

• Tsbte doth (137 * 1X3 pm) 

• r»CHe doth (152x228 cm) 

• Tabht cliHh (1S2 X 2*9 cu0 


ID 1 J 750 
JD 19.750 
JD 3.450 


ID 

ID 

ID 

JD 

JD 

JD 

JD 

JD 


1.100 

62$0 

6-500 

1-450 

1.750 

1.930 

2.820 

2.980 


We have just received a new assortment of 
quills^ pillows, table cloth, shoes and 
other products from the most famous 
American and British manufacturers: 


Watch for our special 
offer- next week 


• Shower cuttaln 

• Single quill (PotM, make) 

• Ladies shoes 

a Ladies allppen 

• Udiea sport ihoes 

• Boys shoes 

• Adidas (Hong Kong) 
Boys sports ihocs 

• Special oiler on ladles, 
girls am) boys ihoes 
of various type* 


JD 

JD 


JD 

JD 


1450 

7.500 


2.950 

2.000 


mjr- Heavy floods In Sudan's eastern begin Friday with jSjSp 
^T: ln ” ,nfllcted he avy damages and led participating. “The Somal 
QUB ! rtert d S t S5!° n ° r ° ver 23 » 000 residential the American exeraM*^ ^ 

reZ« B hv f tL E J re * B ? f i geM ln Sid «* " Press nothing but anl«pw^^ "* H - 
releaso bythe Kuwait office of the Eritrean Lib- — 

ffJtaSlTS WWBMdi y- 1* d ‘«-l«r ret- 
ofdmJnwk^ 1 tbousaadi of Eritrean women and 
old men who are now facing a hard situation. 


BEIRUT (AP) — US peace envoy Robert McFar- 
lune shuttled back to Beirut on Wednesday as 
Christian and Druze militiamen traded sporadic 
shellfire on neighbouring hills and rival muslim 
groups clashed In Lebanon’s northern port city of 
Tripoli. 

An Israeli army spokesman said one guerrilla 
was killed and one Israeli soldier wounded in an 
overnight shootout in east Lebanon’s Bekaa 
Valley following a roadside bomb blast thal 
wounded four Israeli soldiers. 

The spokesman in suburban Yarze, east of Bei- 
rut, said Israeli troops were chasipg suspects in- 
volved in the bombing when the shoot-out flared 
near the dekaa ceasefire line with the Syrian 
army. 

Mr. McFarlane met upon his return from oc- 
cupied Jerusalem with Lebanese Foreign Minister 
Elle Salem. State radio here said the talks focused 
on the progress of efforts to secure a peaceful 
deployment of the Lebanese army In the turbulent 
central mountains. 

Israel’s English-language "Jerusalem Post" 
said the Druze forces in the Shouf Mountains 
have prepared a full-scale battle plan to capture 
strategic areas before the Lebanese army or right- 
ist Christian Phalanglst militiamen move in to re- 
place the Israeli army. 

President Amin Gemayel's government is try- 
ing to reach a settlement with Druze leaders to 
allow the army to take over the Shour and Aley 
mountains once the Israeli army stagesits planned 
partial withdrawal to southern Lebanon. But 
there has been no sign of a breakthrough yet. 


Christian and Druze positions exchanged 
intermittent barrages of shellfire early on Wed- 
nesday. wounding three civilian motorists and 
prompting police to ban traffic on a constal high- 
way linking Beirut with northern Lebanon for 
two hours. The shelling stopped at midmorning 

Fighting in Tripoli pitted dilTereni muslim 
groups against each other, T ripoli-based reporters 
said in telephoned dispatches to Beirut. 

They said police were unable to determine 
what touched ofTlhe new round ofstreet battles in 
Tripoli's seaside slums of Bab Al-Tabbaneh, Ball 
Mohsen, Zahrieh and the wheat market centre. 

The combatants used machine guns, mortars 
and multiple rockei launchers. Palls of black 
smoke were seen billowing from the city five ki- 
lometres away, according to the dispatches. 

They said TrijJbti politicians were trying to ar- 
range a case-fire between the traditional antagon- 
ists, who had previously battled for control of 
Lebanon's second largest city, 80 kilometres 
north of Beirut. 

The Syrian army, which controls northern 
Lebanon, pulled its troops from buffer zones in 
the city to its outskirts early this month without 
advance notice. Fears have since been rife that 
rival militias would clash anew. 

In Beirut, meanwhile, the Druze Progressive 
Socialist Party reiterated its demand that Phalang- 
ist Christian militiamen should unconditionally 
withdraw from the Shouf mountains. A party 
statement said this remained the main precondi- 
tion for a compromise with the Gemayel govern- 
ment to allow the army into Druze-populaled 
areas. 


KING PLANS FAR EASTTRIP: His Majesty King Hussein and Her Majesty Queen Noor 
will pay an official visit to the People's Republic of China during September* the Royal 
Court announced on Wednesday. The King and the Queen will alio pay an official visit to 
the Republic of Korea, tho court spokesman sold. 

They will also visit Japan and other Far Eastern countries* where talks wlllbe con- 
ducted on (he bolstering of co-operation with Jordan. An official delegation will accompany 
the King During this tour. 


W. Bank settlers’ number will 
double by year end, WZO says 


TEL AVIV (AP) — The Jewish population of the 
occupied West Bank is about to more Ilian double 
and reach 70,000 this year, a settlements spokes- 
man said on Wednesday. 

Zeev Ben- Yosef, spokesman for the settlement 
department of the World Zionist Organization 
(WZO), said 7,000 new housing units were ready 
for occupancy and would be taken over by Oc- 
tober. 

He said the present Jewish population of the 
West Bank is 30.000, in 108 settlements. 

The WZO initiates and builds settlements on 
occupied Arab land after they are approved by the 
government. 


Ben- Yosef said the master plan envisages 1.3 
million Jews in the West Bank by the year 2010, 
equal to the Arab population projected for then. 
He said the present Arab population is 700,000. 

Government spending on settlements up to 
2010 would be $ 1.5 billion, he said. He denied 
claims by the opposition Labour Party that the 
stale was squandering 100 billion shekels (SI. 7 
billion) a year in the West Bank 

He said (he government pnly spent 3 billion 
shekels (550 million) on settlements in 1 982, with 
the bulk of the investment coining from private 
building companies who sell the apartments oo 
the open real estate market. 


Israel supplies arms to Chad 


AMMAN (Star) — Israel has supplied Chad with 
arms recently through a third party, the Israeli 
arras Industry chief was quoted as saying on 
Wednesday. 

On the occasion of the visit to Israel by Lib- 
erian President Samuel Doc, the official ex- 
pressed hope for further development of 


Israell-Afrlcan military relations. The statement 
was reported on Israel Army Radio* monitored 
here. 

Doe met Defence Minister Moshe Arens on 
Wednesday and agreed on the dispatch of Israeli 
military experts to Liberia. 
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Queen Noor welcomes young 
visitors: page 13 
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Jordan — Call for harmony between 
education and job market: page 3 
Dutch youth learn by their ex- 
periences with refugees: page 4 

Economy — How to beat the galloping 
dollar: page 5 

Middle East — More tough fighting in 
Afghanistan: Page 7 
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Army Orchestra: page 14 

People — Americans show olT their 
blue grassroots: page 16 

Sport — Tunisia sweeps the board in 
track and field: page 20 


Top PLO men attend Mreish funeral 

AMMAN (Star) — The funeral of assasslnnted P1.0 official Col. Mnmoun Shukri Mreish proceeded 
from the Jordan University niosque following noon prayers on Tuesday to the family cemetery in 
Umm Al-Hniran. The late Col. Mreish was assistant to the PLO deputy commander. He was 
assassinated in Athens, in nn incident in which his four-year old son was injured. 

Minister of Occupied Territories Aflhirs H assail Ibrahim a tic nded Ihe funeral along with Messers 
K haled Al-Ha&san. head of the PLO Information Office, at the head or a PLO delegation; Brig. 
Abdul-Razzaq nl-Yahya, the representative of the PLO executive committee in Jordan; Col. Naim 
Al-Khalib. Commander of the Palestine Liberation Army In Jordan, and Najib Al-Ahmud, director 
of Chairman Arafat’s office in Amman, all attended. 

Mr Nassau told The Star that his visit to Amman was for (he purpose or presenting condolences, 
on behalf of Chairman Arafat, to Col. Mreish's family. 

Mr. Hasson said he plans to attend the UN sponsored conference on the Palestine question In 
Geneva, which is due to begin at the end of this month. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ibrahim Bakir. who headed a Palestinian mediation committee which relumed 
this week from intensive talks with opposed factions of Fateh, asked about his mission .told The Star 
he had nothing to add to a press release issued by his committee on Sunday. However, he did say, "I 

hope all efforts go well.” ‘ „ , ' 

Tnc press release said that the disputing Fateh factions agreed to cease fire as well as to stop 
Information campaigns against each other, preliminary to restoring harmony and unity In the 
movement, "which could consolidate the Palestinian struggle and ensure thesmooth progressofthe 
Palestine cause." 
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Three busy weeks for 180 orphan! 


On Tuesday, .23 August Jordan 
celebrated the birthday annivers- 
ary of Her Majesty Queen Noor. 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 
AMMAN — About 180 father- 
less boys gathered this summer at 
the Amman Training Centre for 
the three-week summer scouting 
camp programme organized by 
the Young Men's Christian Ass- 
ociation (YMCA). 

Alex Ghamachi, Director bf YMCA 
Projects, told The Star that the aim of 
such summer camps was to provide 
several things which would make the 
orphaned boys feel relaxed In a normal 
atmosphere. They are taughL self- re- 
liance, leadership, scouting, first-aid, 
religion and patriotism, as well as hav- 


UNRWA plans to issue 
new cards this month 

By Yahya Ai-Juju 
Special to the Star 

AMMAN — UNRWA, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees, will start issuing new Ideality cards to refugees 
la Lebanon this month, an UNRWA official said in a press conference 
OB Wednesday, 

. The cards, which are not meant to substitute for cards Issued by 
refugee host governments, will help refugeoi to benefit from the agen- 
cy’s services, he said. All refugees will receive these cards. When UN 
RWA is In a position to resume direct food aid to more refugees than the 
emergency cases now bandied , It will Issue new family cards forthem. 

The official was speaking la a press conference called by UNRWA 
Director la Jordan Per Olof Hallqvlsl lo discuss the agency’s situation 
and services. Budgeted expenditure reached $207 million for 1983 aa 
against Income of $166 million, an official said, The resulting deficit 
has caased UNRWA further to reduce Its services. 

'Ike agency’s administrate aad personae] director said that a boot 
17,000 local people were working for UNRWA in Jordan, Syria, Leba- 
' .nan and the occupied territories. In Jordan there are about 5,600 em- 
ployees including abort 4,M0 schoolteachers. 


ing their talent and participation In so- 
cial and group work developed. 

Naturally, not one minute is lost in 
each day at the camp. The heavy dally 
schedule begins at six o'clock In the 
morning when it is time to wake up, get 
washed and dressed, and perform the 
early morning exercises. Between 
meals, various activities are provided. 
Scouting, group games, sports, work- 
shops, films and art, science and music 
classes are eveqjy distributed throu- 
ghout the week. 

The YMCA supplies the boys with 
everything they need during their stay . 
Each boy is given, in addition to three 
square meals and two snacks dally, two 
pairs of shirts and shorts and other per- 
sonal belongings such as combs, tooth- 
brushes and soap — the cost of all ad- 
ding up to around JD 50 foreach scout. 

Orphaned or fatherless Palestinian 
boys from the ages of nine to 13 who 
live at the 10 refugee camps in Jordan 
benefit from such summer camps. 
Once a boy graduates from his last year 
as a scout, he is not forgotten. Every 
boy is given the chance to become a 
junior counsellor later on, to be trained 
as a scouts leader. Mr. Ghamachi said 
that there are now around 20 Junior 
counsellors aud 60 leaden. 

The end of camp for the summer 
does not mean that the boys are ne- 
glected till the next one comes. The 
YMCA has established a follow-up' 
programme of -activity centers at the 


sent through the Geneva YMCA. Mr. 
Ghamachi said that the two men and 
two women were impressed Ivy the 
work done at the cnnip, mni lind pro- 
mised to do their best to help further. 
They will try to get people to sponsor 
some of the boys. 

One of the directors even said llinl 
he learned more than lie gave advice 
here in Amman, Mr. Ghamuchi said 
with pride. 

From 1967 until the end of Inst 
year, the YMCA has offered its services 
to refugees as a branch of the YMCA 


work because there arenW 
lor us. and u is the UNRWa 
vides us with accommodailM^I 
Amman Training Centre. 8 

"On the other hand, UNpJ 
could not do similar work dentki 
cause much of the financial nhn>i 


US expert calls for job creation drive 

University official explores technical assistance possibilities 


and transportation is provided bis - 
YMCA." ” 

The situation will soon iiqn^,'- 
is hoped. A committee his olfej,; 
give the YMCA a building 
help it to expand its projects. ! 
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The obstacle course: Physical fitness is part of the camp's heavy progniat ; 
(UNRWA photo) i 


Redigee Committee in Geneva, and had 
been working with the World Youth 
.Activity Centre in refugee camps. Last 
year, the YMCA made a further step in 
establishing itself. A board of 1 2 people 


redigee camps. The YMCA supplies , was formed, with Mr. Raouf Abu Jaber 
around 350 boys with clothing throu- as its chairman. 


ghout the year, and gives them help 
through young men who are trained to 
work with the boys. , 

American visitor learns 

Four American scout directors 
came to this year’s summer camp 
which ended on .4 August. They were 


At the moment, the YMCA’s ac- 
tivities are limited to the refugee and 
summer camps because it does not 
have the essential buildings and land to 
carry out Ibrther projects. 

"Most of our work is In co- 
operation with UNRWA," said Mr. 
Ghamachi. "Without the help of 
UNRWA, we couldn't have done the 


The YMCA is now involve! h#; 
tnbllshi ng su mmer camps forwpW j ■ 
Palestinian girls. Such a caropwai: . 
held this year, in addition »in*l 
operation with the BBC Prop**! 
Tor Children, through which 
dron are helped, the YMCAbiMH 
dying the possibility of provWbifli 
for other needy people. ; 

"Hopefully, our next paJUMJ 
establish vocational trebling 
prepare young ladles lo be EnJsp • 
ten teachers," said Mr. Qb»“ 
"Although we are the Yotwg® ' . 
Christian Association, we wort* 1 
members of.famllles," he iM 
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Festival excitement keeps up rig ht till the end 

. n« ... miixi nmi won world priieSi 


1 By Kinder Mansour 

; and Hamdan Al-HaJ 

. ! -S far -Staff Writers 

-JERASH - The last day of the Jerash 
Festival of Culture and Arts — Satur- 
; day,; 20 August — was just aa exciting 
as ilia festival's beginning, if not more 

•••.■*,;! .. . j . 

: More than 30,000 people were re- 
■ poj-ljsd to have been there on Saturday, , 

■ crowding the festival grounds, mainly 
: : Inthe Forum and the South Theatre. In 
the theatre the lucky ones who held 
. •! tickets be^ird the seqontjjoug-awaifqd 
pcrfr^rfce cl] Lcbaneso;Sdoger Fpi- 
:: no; the star attraction of the festival. . 

1- Her; Majesty Queen Noor and ; 

Priij&.\M)nkfq; .Mudar Bpdran . ait* 
T lenifed Faina’ concert, adding to the 
i excitert^nl ofthe occasion!: The au- 
dkiriw WM Bo caught up in the fooling 
of ibd day. that it joined In with Faint*, 
' WpirtUfigthb.vbrscs ofher^ngt 1 


In the crowd outdde, it was almost 
impossible to make one’s Way through ' 
the throng or even to hold a normal ’ 

' conversation. Food vendors added to 
the 'noise With their chanting; Which- 
was. successful enough that snacks 
-were often available-only after an - 
hour-long wait. 

• .• ..-i .t. 

Another of the great attractions of 
the festival's closing days was the Reds 
Folk Troupe front Egypt, which 
packed the Sodth Theatre with specta- 
tors for three days. The troupe’s rep- 
ertolre included the snake dance; Banal : 

Al-NiUlhe Nile's Daughters)* two folk . 
spnfc* XMqwashahat); Ya .Qareeb 

othere. 1 * ni1 Al ' Crowds throiig-the Forum during the Jerash Festival W Culture and Arts 

Tfte troupe gave ’ah enjoyable per- : • wWl « 

formancc to aay the least, surprising . ■ ... i, with .their hands, 
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pated, and won world j. 

famous dunce festivals surtiM®* [ 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, f 


Ihe^r audience with: the beauty, soft- 
ness and rhythm of the performance. 
Performers n ? e the appearance of en- 
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nyn, Tunisia. Tnrkoy and JH® .. 

"Our work received IjJJJjJi - ' 
ward wlwn wo wore decors^. , , - 

by His Mqjesty King : 

Redo said. "We first performedW* j . . , 

yciirNago." 

The cxvuplocomment^i^i, 
wage "newcoun^^b: 
what it hod been at 
thing Is changed, even lf» t'; 
Amman.” V 

' On the festival I*JJJJJ5|? 
to believe that no rtf * 

Jordan could 
Usually in 
troupes come, perform 
after the other."... .'V 

trou pea at the J ^.| 0 jet", • l ! 1 

perform 1 also, Is * vw . .0 a f 
They poiflld ou ‘ 
world hm wo 

. the one at Jerash; Jn B ... ... jij^ f 
KurtoJ in Tunisia 


By Kathy Rakish 

Star Staff Writer 
AMMAN — "Jordanian educa- 
tional policies must be harmo- 
nized with the general develop- 
ment policies of the country in 
the years ahead,” says Wilbert 
LeMelle, yice chancellor of the 
International Program of Cultu- 
ral Administration of the State 
Universities of New York, who 
visited Jordan recently. 

In an interview with The Star Mr. 
LeMelle said that the need for Jorda- 
nlan manpower in the Gulf states will 
decline as those states train their own 
technical manpower, in the light of this 
the Jordanian government should ra- 
tionalise its educational development 
services, In order to maintain a ba- 
lanced production of high level of 
manpower. 

There must be a balance, he says, 
between the development of man- 
power on one hand and the provision 
by the government, as well as' the pri- 
vate sector, for the jobs needed for the 
graduates on the other. According to 
Mr. LeMelle, this requires a close look 
at Jordan's domestic manpower needs. 

Job creation 

On the question of host countries 
replacing Jordanians now working 
outside Mr. LeMelle suggested that 
Jordan must increase its job rates lo 
keep up with the demands of Its highly 
educated and skilled population or else 
their return from employment abroad 
will ultimately create large problem. 

"One of the real problems the 
young, developing countries face is job 
creation," he said. 'The economies of 
- . developing countries can’t keep pace 
r with employment demands. It is very 
hard, but they have to do it.” Mr. 
LeMelle was in Jordan to discuss the 
1 possibilities of cooperation between 
the universities of Jordan and the State 
Universities on New York, (SUNY), 
under the SUNY- Council Services 



Wilbert LeMelle 

Systems. SUNY is the largest univers- 
ity system in the United States with 
385,000 students and 21,000 faculty 
distributed over 64 campuses. 

Technical assistance 


SUNY has organised its intensive 
Development Assistance Services pro- 
gramme through which it attempts to 
provide training and technical assis- 
tance to countries which have special 
needs for expertise. It focuses on deve- 
lopments in agriculture, education, 
planning, research policy, university 
planning, energy and administration. 
The special programme for Jordan will 
involve technical advisary assistance 
from SUNY's educational planning 
and stafT development in several 
academic fields, and the exchange of > 
professors and students. 

Mr. LeMelle held discussions on 
the possibilities or providing technical 
assistance and training with the pre- 
sidents of the Jordanian universities, 
the Ministry or Information, the 
Council of Higher Education and vari- 
ous Jordanian officials. 

The aim of their discussions was to 
determine the development program- 
mes or the universities and the nature 
of the educational planning unit to see 


where SUNY might be able to cooper- 
ate in the execution of plans. 

"I am very optimistic about the 
possibility or fruitful cooperation be- 
tween SUNY and Jordan," he said, "I 
have for some lime been aware or the 
positive eiTorts Jordan has been mak- 
ing in the fields of development — 
through my work as director of the 
Ford Foundation Programme for the 
Middle East." 

Rapid progress 

Mr. LeMelle said he was most im- 
pressed by the giant strides Jordan has 
made in the development of its higher 
education at the Jordan and Yarmouk 
universities, by the aggressive way 
Mu'ta University is organising itself, 
and by the creative development ofthe 
Junior colleges sector. 

"These arc clear indications of a 
serious commitment to the education 
of high level manpower," he said. 

/ 

"Naturally, as with all our pro- 
grammes, our Jordanian programme 
oilers mutual benefits. On our part, we 
are enriched by our contact with the 
scholars, officials and people of Jordan , 
and Jordan will benefit front our skills 
and knowledge," he said. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 

NEEDED 


A well established 1 multinational 
company . for. household ap- 
pliances wishes to appoint distri- 
butors to market its Well recog- 
, nized products in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of ‘Jordan. Interested 
firms should be well established 
With - solid: ; financial back- 
ground/wide: distribution of 
dealers network. ;, 


Interested parties write 
to P.o: Box 926976 
Amman/ Jordan. 
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Prior to his connection with SUNY, 
Mr. LeMelle was the United States 
Ambassador to Renya and then to the 
Republic of the Seychelles during the 
Carter Administration. 

Foreign policy 

He said of A mcrican foreign policy 
during that period. "During the Carter 
Administration, we reinforced very 
good relations with the people and 
government of Kenya with broad 
cooperation between the two coun- 
tries. The relationship has continued to 
be good." 

He went on lo say that there hns 
been a change inthe American foreign 
policy since then. "It is fair to say that 
the foreign policy of the Carter Admi- 
nistration gave new life and meaning to 
America’s commitment to the ideas of 
human rights. Such a thing underlined 
an all-pervasive concept in the Carter 
Administration. It paid greater atten- 
tion to United States relations with the 
less developed countries." This # he ad- 
ded was one ofthe obvious differences 
between the Carter and Reagan admi- 
nistrations. 

As for the situation in the Middle 
East, Mr.' LeMelle only said, "We 
should work for peace in the region. 


CLARIFICATION 

In last week’s Star it was reported 
that the West German embassy had 
refused lo allow the newspaper ac- 
cess lo the visiting German par- 
liamentary delegation for unex- 
plained reasons. The Star wishes lo 
state that it did not mean to offend 
the German embassy, and apolo- 
gizes for any misunderstanding. 


Romania marks 
its national day 

AMMAN (Star) — The Socialist Re- 
public or Romania celebrated its in- 
dependence anniversary on 23 Au- 
gust. 

In a statement Issued on the occa- 
sion, the Romanian embassy in Am- 
man told the story of Romania’s strug- 
gle for independence, its economic and 
social development and International 
relations. 

The embassy stressed the impor- 
tance of negotiations as “the sole way 
of building lasting and just ponce" in 
the Middle East, and praised the 
"strong relations of friendship and col- 
laboration" between Romania and 
Jordan. It said these ties were based on 
the five meetings that had been held 
between His Majesty King Hussein and 
President Ceausescu. 


NASSEREDDIN SUPERMARKET 


From the producer 
to the consumer 


SPECIAL OFFER AND PRICE LIST 


CANNON Products 


American CANNON products 
Two-piece shower curtain 
with lace 

Double bath towels 
91x182 cm 

Medium sirs bath towels 
65x125 cm 

' Bath towulsfiOx 105 on 
Children sel.wlth 

quill (four-piece) 

Bed sheet with pillow 
Bathroom carpet 
Polyester quilt with 
lace 


JD 6.600 

JD 6.750 

JD 2.850 
JD 2.000 

JD 1 1.000 
JD fi.OOO 
JD 5.000 

JD i 8.000 


Ouilts, Tablecloths 1 , Shoes 

from famous British and American 
Manufacturers 


Famous Brand Men’s Wear 


Men 1 ! luItS.T. 

RAFFAIL (Italian) 

Men 1 ! shoes Euro Marcq 

(Italy) 1 
Mon's shoes JVAN 
(Iipty) • . 

Men’s shoes 5 ELLE 
duly) 

Men’s shoes L.1NCE 
(Spain). 

' Young men's shoes 
JJNCE (Spain) 

Men's jeans RACE 
Men's dreis shirt . 
(VIKINGS) . 

Men'* checkered thirl 
(VIKINGS) 

Men’s sport shirt , 
(VIKINGS) 

Sweater Jacket 
. .-.Lealhar belt (several 
' French matts) ' . . 
Mon 1 * Trphlrl '■£ 


JD 38.500 

JD 10.750 

JD 101750. • 

JDS.730 

JD 6.750 

JD 4.750 
JD 3.750 

JD 5,750 

. 'JD 4.000 

JD 3.250 
, JO 2.500 

,JD 7.500 
JD 1.750 


• Single polyester qulIU 

• Double polyesUr quilU 

a Feather polyester pUkmd 
a Lined pthow cover 
; • Twin thesis, 3-ptece let 
e 4-pfeee double bed sheet 
e TaMe cloth (137 x 137cm) 

•• e TaW* doth (1 37 x 165 o a) 

• Tati* doth (137x 183 cm) 
eTeUe doth (182x228 cm) 

i e Table doth (152 X 269 cm) 
e Shower curtain 
e Single quDt (Potahmako) 

• LatUetshoca 

e Ladles slfppere 
e Ladies aport sboca 
eBoyi shoes . 
e Adidas Ofoni Kong) 

Boys sport* shoes ; 

• Special erfhr on ladles, 
girts end b«rs shoes 
of various type* 


JD 15.750 
JD I9.7SO 
JD 3.450 
JD 1-100 
JD 6.250 
JD '8,500. 
JD 1.450 
JD 1.150 
JD 1.950 
JD 2.820 
m 2.980 
JD 2.450 
JD 7.500- 


JD 2,950 
JD 2.0W 

JD 1.950 


JD 0.990 


Large Assortment of Frozen Fish 


New flraren.Dsh, Fnrrjden'and other kinds. JD 0,548 per kg. , 
Cypriot HsllOurril Cheese , " : . JD 1JM per ktlo 

Recently Frozen Quails (6) t- 700 gma. . JR 1.756 1 - ' 

American Long Grain Rl 9 « jO Libras , JD 2.100 

American Flour 10 Ubra JD 1.560 
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Dutch young people complete three weeks work with poor refugees 


Volunteers see a problem within the problem 



By hntliy Knkish 
Special to the Star 

AMMAN — “I have the impres- 
sion that (he real Palestinian 
problem is the poor people's 
problem," says one young Dutch 
person who hus been in Jordan 
for three weeks. 

The young ninn, Ed van Stigt, told 
1 he Star that based on his experiences 
with Palestinian refugees in Jordan, it 
seemed to him that "there is discrimi- 
nation between the Palestinians. Some 
of them, the ones who arc better o(T, 
consider the problem as being foreign 
to them." 


Ed was one of agroupoHO young 
people who cumc from Holland this 
summer, paying the equivalent of a 
month's wages in air fare, in a volun- 
teer programme to work with refugees. 
Over the three weeks (hey have rebuilt 
the collapsing enclosure wall of an 
UNRWA school in Ai-Hussein refugee 
camp. They also did some painting and 
established the beginning of a gymna- 
sium for the camp's youth activities 
centre. 

The young people have now started 
a two -week period of free time in 
which they can (ravel und get to know 
the people better. Ed suid that despite 
the problem or “discrimination," he 
was “impressed by the people because 


the very flrst thing they tell us is about 
their returning to their homes." 

Another volunteer, Floris Sielckcr, 
echoed Ed in both his points. "What 
impresses me is the sound of almost 
every Palestinian wanting to go I'ack 
home," he said. “They speak with 
emotion and think of almost nothing 
else. They should have unity, yet there 
are so many differences between the 
people — a big class gap." 

Floris told The Star that he had been 
brought up with the idea that the Jews 
should have a home of their own and 
that the Arabs were making it difficult 
for (hem. "it was quite some time be- 
fore I realized that it was the other way 
around," he said. "I think that the 


massacre of Sabrn and Shatila was (he 
turning point for me. I'm now trying to 
find out who Is the suppressor and who 
is being suppressed.” 

Wim Mes, the unofficial "leader" of 
the group, said, "the situation of the 
Palestinians in Jordan is difficult lie- 
cause they do not have one direct 
enemy to fight face to face." This has 
been Wim's sixth visit to Jordan. The 
volunteer programme, which is now 
sponsored by the YMCA with the 
co-operation of UNRWA, was actually 
started by him and a friend ofhis who is 
now the directorof UNRWA in Beirut. 

"The main idea behind the pro- 
gramme is for the volunteers to get 
straight information os they help the 


In Jordan, “Ahlan Wa Sahlan” 
is more than a greeting. 

It's a way of life! 
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w What "Ahlan Wa 
Sahlan" means de- 
pends on where you 
are. Too alien, it means 
little more than "good 
day." 

' But in Jordan, it al- 
ways means what it 
says: "welcome, twice 
welcome." 

Ask a Jordanian for 
directions-to our 
breathtakingly modern 
business centers, our 
ancient treasures and 
souks and he will hap- 
pily be your guide. 

Because a Jordanian 
regards a visitor as an 
honoured guest in his 
home. 

So .strong is our tradi- 
i tion of hospitality that it 
begins even before you 
arrive- when you fly 
Alia, the progressive 
airline of Jordan. 

No matter which 
class you fly on Alia, 
you can be sure of first 
class treatment. From 
flight attendants, who 
make you foel comfort- 
able, to a schedule : - 
planned especially for 
traveler^ to and from • 
th$ Middle East; ■ 
_ Come to Jordan with 
Alia. Our people have 
; troat^d Caesars 6nd ; - 
Phardphs like royalty. 

less for ' 


Palestinians, ” he said. -*i hope ^ 
everyone gels the chance to do th«. 

“Foreign countries were not (bit 
much interested in the Palestinians |„ 
Jordan. But because or the current j|- 
tuation in Lebanon in which no one 
can really do anything to help, tie 
foreign countries are now beginning to 
concentrate on the Palestinians here ~ 
but after .15 ycurs, it is too late, he ad- 
ded. 

Speaking of her experiences while 
here, Els Danis said, "It Is difTIcuh to 
get the people to adapt to us to the point 
that they will talk about the problem 
When they began to recognize us u 
workers, and not merely tourists, we 
were accepted. But they still cannot 
understand why we were willing to 
come here, paying our own fees." 

Els hopes to come back to Jordan In 
the near future. She also said that when 
the group returns to Holland, it Intends 
to organize meetings, produce plays 
and do other things that will Inform the 
Dutch public about the Palestinian 
problem — giving the Palestinians' 
point of view. 

“Magazines and newspapers lit 
Holland are interested in publishing 
the ideas of the Palestinians, their si- 
tuation and hopes for the future,” said 
Wim. “I made slides of my visit list 
year, and they are now found at all the 
Holland libraries and government 
foreign afTairs offices. 

"We are also trying to translate 
‘Bitter Harvest' intoourown language. 
The book is about the Palestinian prob- 
lem from its beginning up till (he lime 
of Camp David," Wim said. 


Cost of living 
index records 
3 -month drop 

AMMAN (Star) — The cost of living 
index In Jordan dropped for the third 
straight month In June this year, ac- 
cording to the latest issue of the Central 
Bank’s Statistical Bulletin. 

The bulletin for June, citing the De- 
partment of Statistics as its sourea, 
showed the Indqx during that month* 
being 1 1 9. 3 , down from 1 2-1 -2 in MW 
a 1 .5 per cent drop. The index In April 
and March stood at 122.8 and 123.3 
| respectively, indicating that the drop to 
April was 0.4 per cent and In May & 

I was |.3 percent. 

The Index Is calculated on the bash 
of a weighted average of the prices of* 
range or commodities, with die pri«* 
in 1 980, the base year, taken as an to* 

■ dex of 1 00. Food prices have the lafiF* • 
weight in determining the tod®*' jy 

■ per cent, followed by hpluingVltoJ 5 
per cent. ; • ' 

The Index tor, 1 982, calculated ft) . 
the same basis, stood at I iS;7, end.fof. 
.1981 at 107.7. The bulletin 
ofter ^comparable ' figures tor. earlier j 
years, but gives their; cost of llviiig 
dices calculated on a base year of 1*75 . 

. - and with slightly different, weight^ • 

Oil ihal basis; the index 1° 

' given as liQJiytfldln 1982 as 202«’- 
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Boom for banks 

By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

IT APPEARS that big dealing has returned to the banks sector, while 
stock prices are recovering alter reaching their perigee for the year. 

The only exception to this rule is the 33.3 per cent decline in the stock 
price of the Wool Industries Company, despite the fact that the stock of 
this company has not been handled during the past six months. This 
sharp drop did not affect the general upward trend. 

Daily handling movement is still unstable due to the big deals that take 
place intermittently in bank slock. 

Over 900,000 shares were handled during this week, at a market 
value of about JD4 million divided among 1 ,600 contracts: an increase of 
18.6 per cent compared to lost week. Average dally handling came to 
about 800,000; but deviation from this average was 30.9 per cent, or 6.1 
per cent of total handling. 

Banks 

Bank stock swallowed the lion’s share of cash changing hands, occu- 
pying 87 per cent of total handling — an increase of 1 5 points compared 
to last week. Five out of 18 banks occupied 84.9 per cent of the sector or 
73.8 per cent of the total. Cairo- Amman Bank had 43.4 per cent of tbe 
sector or 37.8 per cent of the total; Petra Bank 20.9/18.1 per cent; 
Jordan-Gulf Bank 9. 5/8. 3 per cent; Islamic Investment House 5.6/4.S 
per cent, and the Arab Bank 5.5/4. 8 per cent. 

Industry 

Industrials occupied only 6.9 per cent of total handling; a drop of 8.9 
points compared to last week. Within this sector five out of 3 1 companies 
accounted for 5 1 .6 per cent of all handling or 3.6 per cent of the market 
total. Jordanian Industrial Investments occupied 14.4 per cent of sector 
or 1 per cent of total; Jordan Petroleum Refineries 1 1. 6/0.8 per cent; 
Jordanian Ceramics Factory 9. 5/ 0.7 per cent; Rafia Plastic Bags 9. 1 /0.6 
per cent, and Arab Pharmaceutical Manufacturing 7. 1/0.5 per cent. 

Services 

The services sector occupied 4.8 per cent of total handling, a drop of 
3.5 points. Two out of nine services companies occupied 74.4 per cent of 
sector handling or 3 .4 of the market total: Arab Development and Invest- 
ments with 45.7/2.1 per cent, and Arab Investment and International 
Trade, with 28.7/1.3 per cent. 

Insurance 

Insurance company shares accounted for a meagre portion of hand- 
ling — 1.2 percent of total, which was a decrease of 2. 5 points compared 
to last week. Two out of 10 companies occupied 59.2 per cent of the 
■sector or 0.7 per cent of total handling; Jordanian Insurance Company 
with 46.1/0.5 per cent and Arabian Seas Insurance with 13.1/0.2 per 
cent. 

The stock of 68 companies was handled during this week. Price 
advances equalled retreats, 27-27. Prominent gainers included Jordan 
Securities Corp., closing at JD 1.820 up from JD 1.600; The Arab Invest- 
ment and International Trade at JD 2.01 0 up from JD 1 .780; The Jordan 
Timber Processing Industries at JD 0.820 up from JD 0.770; Industrial 
Commercial Agricultural Company at JD 4.250 up from JD 4.01 0, and, 
Jordan National Bank at JD 3.790 up from JD 3.620. 

Among price decreases, Jordan Worsted Mills closed at JD 1 .200 
down from JD 1 .800; International Contracting and Investment at JD 
0.680 down from JD 0.750; International Insurance at JD 1.250 down 
from JD 1.370; Arab Development and Investments at JD 1-200 down 
from JD 1 .300, and Jordanian Industrial Investments at JD 1 . 1 30 down 
from JD 1.200. 

Fourteen companies showed no change In their stock price. 

In the over-the-counter market more than 578,000 shires were 
bandied, at a market value of JD 380,000. 

The weekly record 


Assessing the Arab loss 
against the dollar’s rise 

Real world buying power increases 
despite US currency’s advance 


By Robert Pouliot 

Star Economy Analyst 




WHILE THE US currency resumed its surge over the past 
few weeks towards record highs since the first oil shock, 
there was great fear and nervousness among government 
and trading houses over what was in store for the world 
money markets. 

Since May, the dollar sained about 2 per cent against (he 
world's four other major currencies the Japanese yen, (he 
Deutsch mark, the French franc and the pound sterling. 
Over the same period, the Saudi riyal and the Jordanian diuai 
also lost 2 per cent while the Kuwaiti dinar dipped by one- 
hair one per cent. 

It may not sound very important for the ordinary reader 

— but such depreciation could ofien mean thousands or 
even millions of dollars worth of losses if proper currency 
hedging has not been made by state organizations or major 
importing firms bent to purchase American-made goods. 

A good case of hedging for an importer would have been 
as follows: 

— On 31 May, the importer committed himself to buy 
$100,000, for jD 35,830 by 10 August at the prevailing rate 
then, or JD 2.79 against one US dollar. The dollar nmount 
equals the cost, freight and insurance of equipment delivered 
in Aqaba. 

— On the same day, the Importer turns around and enters 
into a commitment to sell $100,000 on 10 August for JD 
35,830. 

— On 10 August, he actually takes the delivery of the equip- 
ment. But meanwhile, the US currency has soared by 2 per 
cent against the Jordanian dinar. One dinar Is indeed now 
worth only $2.73. By selling his dollars, the importer gets JD 
36,540, thus making a profit of JD 7 10 ($1 ,943). 

That profit will serve lo ofiest the JD 7 1 0 loss the impor- 
ter has to incur by repurchasing the $1 00,000 to pay for his 
equipment. In short, the above hedging operation protected 
him fully against the dollar upshoot over the two-mouth 
period. 

Over the last three years, such operations would have 
proven to be essential to compensate for the US currency's 
rapid appreciation. From July 1 980, when the dollar was at 
its lowest point since November 1971 , it shot up by 2 1 per 
cent against the special drawing right (SDR) basket set up by 
the International Monetary Fund as a kind of world monet- 
ary yardstick. 

What is now referred to as the SDR is a blend of the 
world's five strongest currencies, each being assigned a spe- 
cific weight according to the extent of the issuing country's 
international trade and spread of the currency on the world 
markets. The dollar has the blggost weigh! with 42 per cent, 
followed by the German mark with 1 9 per cent and the yen, 
the franc and the pound with 13 per cent each for a total of 
- 100 per cent or one SDR. So whereas you needed SI. 32 to 
buy one SDR in July 1 980, you only need .$1 .04 to purchase 
an SDR today, showing how strong thq dollar hasbeepme. 

Drop for the Arab . currency 

In order to measure the impact (he dollar upswing had on 
tbe Arab world over the last three years, we . applied the 
method of the SDR and assigned a specific weight to each 
currency of the area according to the issuing country’s ttade 
performance in 1980 and 1982. .. i . 

The result shows that Arab currencies tost 1 0.74 per cent 
against tbe American dollar on the trade-weighted average. 
This could be quite •significant on overall Imports of goods 
estimate^ io have reached i$l 3'7 billion last year. The worst 
'. hit by this sharp fluctuation are, as the-ucconjpanying tabid 
shows, Somalia; Morocco, .Tunisia, Sud&n and. Syria, with 
. nominal devaluations ranging front'd low of 4 8 per cent iijp to. 
I'58 per dent. V- . V. : 7' . 

; The Jordanian dinar, fqr iig pail, lost about 25 per ppii't 
vagaltwt the UScurrency. r;-; . . "• 

Strangely, enough, the doUai'-carnirig couhtrles such as : 
the members of Opec or, to, use a more restricted scale! the 
Gulf oil exporting haUohs which ghould have tailed the-. 
V; dollar peftorjhahcei reacted quite differently. .While tire Kii- 
/; wait! dinar dropped by I Jpercent against the dollar and the 
' Saudi irtygri djpped by riearly 4 per cent, ihe U AE dlrham Irt 
: fact gained slightly: within; edge or0.4 per pent followed by, 
• Bahrain.Onwn and QaUr. ■■ 

One explanation js that Kuwait and Saudi Artlbla Were' 
the Worst affected by the bill glut. In addition, the strong 
receWion todse two economies are now experiencing, toga- 
' ther wlth the panjc impapt of the Souq Al-Manak crisis lb 
■ Kuwait, have ooqtribulsd to push money out of the caun- 
. /tries and itheieford; increased sales of riyals and dinars. . 


The net result ofa strong US currency isthatcrudooilh&s 
become 23 per cent more expensive since early 1980 in 
non-dollar countries such as In Europe and Japan. But the 
reverse is also true. Egypt and Algeria, which are together 
indebted to the extent of 36.6 billion (with nearly $4 billion 
due last year alone), have a much heavier financial load to 
support. 

The other side of the coin 

Yet , despite the loss against the dollar, the Arab world has 
in Tact benefited from the most recent currency merry-go- 
round. Because there are mure dollars flowing in the Middle 
East end North Africa as a result of crude oil Invoicing, Arab 
currencies have on average gained ] 2.2 per cent against the 
SDR currency baskot. 

How did it happen? 

The 1979-81 oil shock hit Western Europe and Japan 
more strohgly than America, which is itself the second larg- 
est oil producer. Those countries’ currencies lost ground 
against the dollar and while they export in their own weaker 
currencies to the Arab world, they still have lo pay for their 
crude in hard dollars. 

Between July 1980 and July 1983, Arab currencies have 
therefore posted an outstanding 28 per cent gain against the 
four non-dollar currencies that make up the SDR basket, 
well enough to onset the 10.74 percent depredation against 
the dollar. 

Moreover, once you look at the source breakdown of the 
Arab world's imports, you find that America only accounted 
for 13.6 per cent of last year’s supplies. On the other hand, 
the weaker SDR countries — Japan, followed by West Ger- 
many, — France (where the franc was caught in the whirl- 
wind of socialism) and the UK— account for about 70 per 
cent of worldwide exports to the Middle East and North 
Africa. 

If we assume that only A raerican exports to the iarea wore 
invoiced in dollars, the Arab world currencies have gained 
1 8 per cent In terms of purchasing power. However, tbe 
reality Is slightly different. Germans, Japanese, French and 
British do Invoice some of their goods in \JS cur- 
rency (how else could they earn dollars to pay for 
their oil?). 

So by applying the SDR breakdown, the retd 
gain by the Arab world stands anywhere between 
8 and 14 percent. 

And that helps tremendously in cushioning 
the Arab recession caused by lower ootrodoltar 
earnings. 


The 10 weakest Arab currencies frga Inst 
the rise of the US dollar (July 1980 to 
July 1983) 


Country 

Depredation 

• Somalia 

158% 

Morocco. ■ 

88% 

Tunisia 
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• * 
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COMMENTARY 

THE NEW Jordanian customs law, which Is 
lo conic into effect in n matter of weeks, con- 
tains seicrol Interesting provisions and Is In 
many ways an Improvement over the earlier 
law, still In force. 

But lo us, one of the most interesting 
things Is the provision for n discretionary ad- 
ditional customs fee that may be Imposed on 
Imports thought lo constitute "unfair com pe- 
tition" for Jnrdnnlnn products. Such a move 
is not exactly without precedent; in Tact the 
world is full of such tariffs and imposts today. 
Hut the rule's enaction at this time raises 
some questions. 

One could venture to guess that had It 
wished to, the government could have im- 
posed protective border fees nl uny time It 
liked, even without such a regulation. There- 
fore the Inclusion of this provision in the new 
law makes us ask whether the Intention la to 
move ahead with such measures Immediately, 
on a more solid bash; oris it only symbolic? 

(iovcrnnienl policy Is nnd has been to en- 
courage tnipurt duplication: to help In the es- 
tablishment of local Industries Ihnl can com- 
pete with foreign products and help reduce 
our huge Imports hill. Hut side 1>> side with 
(hut policy, our borders have always stnyed 
free and open lo those foreign products. The 
point was not only to provide the Jordanian 
market with high quality dairy goods, chcml- 
cal products and other such commodities 
while the local Industry built Itself up; It was 
also lo pose a standard against which the local 
Industries could compete and force them to 
raise their own standard. 

Assuredly, once our own luduslrics nrc 
developed they should be given a chance to gel 
a share or the market and survive. But the 
decision lo raise or loner a barrier requires 
great care. The competitive standard should 
continue lo hold — and in any case, let ui 
remain aware of what protectionism has done 
elsewhere In the world. 


Tanzania tries to tap fuel potential 


By Richard Hall 

LONDON (ONS) — There is rejoicing in 
l)ur cs Salaam, capital ol‘ Tanzania, every 
lime an oil tanker comes over the horizon. 
The enu mry lives nlmosl literally from 
tanker to petrol pump. When the Dar re- 
finery runs oul of crude, the country jud- 
ders to a hall. 

Earlier this month. President Julius Nycrcrc 
said. “We have had hig diesel shortage problems 
because w e hav L * no money. Il is tu> joke." There is 
ceiiuinlv little amusement to he had in paying 
$30(1 million a year just for oil imports, when 
your I oial export earnings are $500 million. 

Bui in the far south of Tanzania, in a remote 
and sleepy region, lies the buried treasure that can 
ease the poverty now tightly gripping Nyorerc's 
I 8 million people: some of Africa’s biggest coal 
deposits, with reseivesofm least 400 million tons 

At Inst, after many disappoint meins, serious 
work is starting to exploit them, financial aid is 
coming lioni sources as dispartue as the World 
Itunk in Washington and die National Export 
iWpniaiioi) in Peking \ British geological sur- 
vey o| the legion It, is I 'ecu pulled from u dusty 
pigeonhole a Her .in yea is* neglect . 

h has long been known that fun/auki is rich in 
coal, ilTitile else. David Livingstone, the Scottish 
explore r. noted tile outcrops during his wander- 
ings through that part or Africa in the I SfiOs. Ger- 
man cnloiiiMs ,li the start of this century took a 
venous livok .it the deposits hut hud no time to do 
,uiy thing with them before being ousted in the 
IVI4-HJIX war. 

When the British took over what was then 
called liiiigniiyika. they earmarked die coal as 
ideal for firing .steam locomotives on an old im- 
perial vision, die Cape to Cairo rnilwuy. 

But that grandiose scheme petered out. hun- 
dreds of miles further south. The Tanzanian coal 
slumbered on Into the 1970s. 

The only pracuc.il attempt to exploit It was by a 
Ocrni.ni pioneer, left over from the Kaiser's era. 


He started his own small mine at (he northern end 
of Luke Malawi and offered the output at $3 a ion 
— to anybody who might be interested in so. 
drowsy an area. Few people were, and lie finally 
gave up. 

A bit later, teams of rail way builders did arrive. 
But as if to mock that old empire-builder, Cecil 
Rhodes, who had conceived the Capc-to-Cairo 
project — and was constantly warning against the 
'Yellow Peril’ — they were Chinese. 

By 1975. (he 1 , 000- ini le Tazara line had been 
built, through the labour of 20,000 Chinese and 
50.000 Africans, at an estimated cost of S5Q0 
million Linking the Zambian Copperbelt with 
Dares Salaam on the Indian Ocean, it passed lan- 
talisinglv close to the Song we coal deposits at the 
northern lip of Lake Malawi. 

In a sense, history had also passed them by. 
The locomotives on the Tazara line were to be 
driven with imported diesel fuel, not the local 
coal. Plans for u spur line to the coalfields were 
shelved, although il would have been only a. small 
addition lo the huge Tazara project. 

The Chinese have now rei timed, signi ng a $7 5 
million aid agreement to design and construct a 
mine near Songwe, as well ns a road linked to 
Mheyu on the railway. 

Last month, the World Bank gave Tanzania a 
$6 million loan to investigate the possibility of 
opencast mining beside the Chinese project. Paul 
Bomani, Minister of Minerals and former Tanza- 
nian Ambassador In Wushinglon, has pinpointed 
the reasons for this belated surge or activity. He 
forecasts (hat within a lew years the coal output 
will be saving $.10 million h year in fuel imports 
for power generation. In a country ns poor and 
disillusioned ns Tunznnia, such optimistic noises 
mean u lot. 

But the Songwe programme will only be 
scratching the surface of Tanzania's coal poten- 
tial. The far vaster Mchuchuma deposits, further 
southeast in the Ruliuhu river. basin, will remain 
untouched. Gaining access to them is a bigger 
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Julius Nyerere: It's no Joke 

challenge — although their 220 million tons of 
known reserves could form the basis of a reward- 
ing export trade. 

The Copperbelt, at the southern end of lire 
Tazara railway is an obvious export target. The 
mines nrc consumers of fuel for smelling 

The Mchuchuma deposits were surveyed id 
detail, 30 years ago, by what was then the British 
Colonial Development Corporation. That lock 
three years and employed more than 600 Britoru 
and Africans. 

"We were always very disappointed that 
nothing overcame of it," says Douglas FaJrtaitt 
who was (he senior mining engineer for the sur- 
vey.. 


Sa®l&s$Hs8H Yangming challenges Europe’s 


• TOKYO (OPECNA) — Iraq has been granted b five-year extension to 
make use of a package of mixed loans totalling Si .8 billion pledged by 
Japan nine years ago In exchange for oil supplies. Talks on implementing 
(he loan arrangement had run into problems resulting from the Gulf war, 
and the original loan deadline was due to expire on 1 5 August. However, 
according to reports here, Iraq has now expressed readiness to com- 
promise in certain areas, enabling the new extension agreement to be 
signed ih Baghdad by Japanese Foreign Affairs Minister Shlntaro Abe 
and Iraqi Trade Minister Hassan Ali. Japan will pay a first instalment of 
S4 1 million, which is likely to be used to supply medical cqujpmeql to 
eight Iraqi hospitals. Reports said the two ministers had also agreed to 
convene the Japan-lraq Joint Committee, possibly this autumn, to study 
other projects to be covered by the- loans and ways lo promote bilateral 
economic co-operation. 

' ‘ . I 

* NICOSIA — Iran announced last week a 5263 billion five-year deve- 
• lopment plan which would be the first step in a drive that by the end of 

ifte century would quadruple die country’s gross national product arid 
. Cut dependence on crqde oil by half. IRNA, the official Iranian News 

- Agency, said Prime Minister Mir Hussein Musavi presented the plan to 

- the Majljs parliament) for qa refill study and evaluation with the aasl*- 
. tance 'of experts before approval. Details of the allocations were i nipt 
" glven. but lRN A said 5 1 $9 billion wqre designated as current expenses 

and’S }<M billion;** developmental expenses. U added that the plan 
? e'ntfsages Increasing agricultural output and economic progress in a way 
■>; ' '.that wpqld pave thc way.Tor industrial independence to o degree where a 
. \ forge Portion or raw materials, spare part* and capital goods would be. 
, ' produced domestically. * .; 

• : *TAIF-^ Oped may raise its current crude production ceiling of j 7.5 , 
, miilipnb/d.ih the Igst quarter of this year, Saudi petroleum and Mineral 
1 < Resources 'Minister . Ahmad Zakl Yamanj said. He ruled OUt a (idee • 


TAIPEI — A price war seems 
inex liable on (he Taiwan-Europe ship- 
ping route after a semi-government' 
line entered the route in March and 
became (he market leader in its first Tull 
month of operation. The new line is 
Yangming and it has captured 20 per 
cent of the market, according to ship-' . 
ping sources. , 

. Rival lines belonging to the mainly 
European-based Far Eastern Freight 
Conference (FEFC) have seen their 
share drop from about 70 per cent last 
year to under half, 

Yangming. has already pul four 
container vessels on the route and 
plans to add two more at the' end of ' 
1984 and a further two at the end of 

i not tv. : r. - :l. . . 


the Republic orChinn. All its container 
sh i ps are buil t m the staie-ow ned Chinn 
Shipbuilding Corporation's yard in 
Kaohsiung, in southern Taiwan, nnd 
fly the ROC flag, the only line nil of 
whose ships do so. 

. Furthermore, it is govern me nl po- 
licy to encourage the carrying of Tai- 
wan goods on Taiwan, vessels and to 
promote trade with Europe. 

Many see a political significance in 
this: as Taiwan becomes increasingly 
isolated in the world diplomatically, it 
uses commercial means to maintain its 
presence. The national carrier, China 
Air Lines, started ili first regular pass- 
enger service to Europe (lo Amster- 
dam) in April* over the objections of 


traditional cargo line monopoly 
Price war on Taiwan shipping route 


j- : -possibility that thoOpec celling might.be changed. But fire Saudi minister . 
e*ptc^cd"ftilf opposition" to any fncreue (a the $29 benchmark price; 
i «;le$4 pnUI I ??S. Asked whether any of the other I J.Opec. member 
c?ounirifctwere agglnst ah ti pee price riSe.Sbpiklj Yertfahl rtpltedi “There 
rate Gulf states and.rthfrOpec tndmberg which are opposed to su'ch a 

■■ 

611 pjflfatflr QerainiTiKiiArO(alM sold his eountrywas • 


1 98$. The ronferencc seems cq have no : ^ctlons of 

alternative' but to cu( i(s rales i . „ • m * n *g*roenl, because the 

'• : ' 1 • government wanted the link lo -Eu- 

YangniliiB's rates are between 5 per rope, .. 

■ peril and 1,0 per tent lower than the ' I s lhe same Sense ofpride that 

■ conference rales, according to cong. hieRQC /lag Hies on Yarigminfcshlpslh 
pany. president Kup Ilungiwel. juj- ;; Hprtiburg atid Sodlhampton. As ah is- 
competltprs say Yangmi rig goe^ mUcfj’ Ian dj Taiwan relies orf ai r a/id sea traffic 

. lower I h an that, upto 25 per cqpt less. . j*. ; A n d -i far strategic reasons wanl& as . 
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■jjfiUW ortho flow or Iraqi oil through Syrian territory would be 

viii ; uppplraq'gre^uesi^p (be ground that 

W iwq, dduiUrftj wit* 0«wc mentbers Iraq considered Syria in • 
; L . hreacu ot aSrMaenl^ Ko.Wded 'wa* pre«ntly pcoduciiqj l ,i ‘ 

v , m owtogfotackpfad^us^'opt^ wftciWiifopec produc- . 

■ i t^R.qui^ wra. l 4'MiiU|dh Wit: kx •- iCXr.; -,r . ; ! v , : 
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Kuo said a formal offer has not J** 
made to him. “iT it were, we wtw» 
have to consider it careAilly. whetner 
was to our advantage." 

Mimy people believe Yangming«J| 
first build up its market share, 
a belter bargaining position, bcBJ* 1 
ally reaching a compromise wlin 
conference. 

The government has 
plans for llic shipping industry ne 
plans lo turn the harbour 5 . , 
slung and Taichung, in the cenirajw 
Island, into major Far Eastern 
shipment ports. 

An official or the Kaohsiung 
our Bureau explained the gwg 
ment-s thinking: ‘'With pop" 
levels increasing rapidly- i” s ° 

Asia, ihe supply of foodstuffs need 
meet basic requirements is growing 
pldly.. . ' 

"Except for Hong Kong'anjSijJ 
' pore,, the area lacks deep-wa r ^ 
boufs; if small ships are refmdP 

.transport costs are much 

. ; The government also hop^^ 11 ^ 

some business from ^ 6n8 , 
cause’ of: uncertainly oyer the cow 

’ fiitq're. \ , .- 

in addition to bqingone.ro -the » 
e^t ttontiiner ports in the wor , - 
. Z£jo alsojorije to the world 

i:hkndiM nearly of^P 

sold for scrap |n the world. Tb 
dismantled last year was a reowu . . 
million. Ilght dlsplace meat tow ■ 


middle east 

Afghan Mujahideen dig in for a major siege 


By Shyam Bhatla 

URGUN, Afghanistan (ONS) — In the eariy af- 
ternoons, when the sun Is riding high, Afghan 
Mujahideen take bets on who will shoot dead a 
Soviet military adviser or, falling that, a govern- 
ment soldier in the garrison town of Urgun, cast 
Afghanistan. 

The Mujahideen, led by a young school tea- 
cher, are firmly established in machine-gun nests 
overlooking the Urgun volley. Fresh supplies of 
arms from China, and a new found sense of unity, 
have given them hope and daring. They are plan- 
ning the next step in their strategy for encircling 
the town and turning it into Moscow's Dien Bien 
Phu. 

Military defeat in Urgun will not lead to the 
hoped-for withdrawal or Soviet forces from Af- 
ghanistan, but il will dent Soviet pride and give the 
Mujahideen a major propaganda coup. Every sh- 
ade or political opinion is represented among the 
Mujahideen laying siege to Urgun. For the first 
and only time since the Soviet invasion, Muja- 
hideen groups of all political persuasions are 
working together. Their co-operation Is visible 
proof Ihnl the deadly spurts of flame leaping oul of 
the mountain-side every day represent something 
more than mere sniper fire. , . 

Some of the groups are now also armed with 
the kind or heavier artillery, like recoiltess rifles, 
anti-tank missiles, DSCHK heavy machine guns 
and the ‘Ziguak 1 14.5 mm gun, that could mean 
(he difference between failure and success in bat- 
tle. 

Small numbers of Mujahideen have been figh- 
ting in Urgun from the time of the first Marxist 
takeover in Kabul In 1 978. A few are buried in the 



Mqjahldecn examine a blasted Soviet tank. 

crudely constructed graves that stand oul among ' 
the cornfields and patches of wild lavender rip- 
pling across the valleys. There is plenty of natural 
cover here and Soviet commanders of helicopter 
gunships, trying to avenge a particularly outrage- 
ous attack on the garrison, have found it difficult 
to focus on all-too-rapidly disappearing enemy. 

Urgun became a serious military target for the 
Mujahideen last year when the 15th infantry 
brigade was brought in to secure the town and the 
surrounding countryside. The brigade with its full 
complement of 1 ,500 soldiers and 50 Soviet ad- 



visers was the largest military presence seen in 
Urgun for years. Guerrilla chiefs who watched 
the troops arrive saw in their Increased numbers 
c vide nco of a devious Soviet plan of pncifica tion . 

‘They (the Soviet Union) start by trying lo* 
control (he big cities,' said Engineer Eshnq, 
spokesman for the Afghan Janim Islami Parly that 
is well represented at the Urgun siege. Then they 
try to secure the roads between them. "Alter that 
some militia posts are created in the valleys. They 
defend their posts and buy oflflocal people. Little 
by little they lighten their grip." 

The first Mujahid commander to lake on the 
Urgun brigade was a 35-year-old school teacher 
from the village ofZuruk. Matiullah Khan, a for- 
mer teacher of English and science, packed his 
wife and six children olT to Pakistan, exchanged 
his books and papers for a gun and started a local 
resistance movement. 

When his hurriedly assembled band of lighters 
began attacking the garrison in earnest last year, 
(hey were given standard issue Enfield mark IV 
rifles — of World War Two vintage — sqpplied 
from the warehouses of friendly Western powers. 
They also had access lo mines which they planted 


Crossing a river on their way to launch an attack. 


Iran’s Ayatollahs find 
new target of attack 


ByLizThurgood 

LONDON (ONS) — The Hojatieh, an obscure, 
fanatically right-wing Islamic group, appears to be 
the latest target of the ruling Ayatollahs In Tehran, 
khesl reports from the Iranian capital say the 
Hojatieh has 'voluntarily' decided to suspend ai) 
activities and close down its many offices throu- 
HaOdt the country. 

The decision follows an attack by Ayatollah 
Khomeini and criticisms in the national press and 
Majlis (parliament). In May, Khomeini followers 
forced tjiii Hojatieh to close a book exhibition in 
Tehran. The Hojatieh — fiercely antf-Communlst 
■nd advocate pf.a free market — has been por- 
trayed in the 'past as pro->Westerri, contenders for 
Khomeini's mantle, and possible material for 
craatln^ internal rlfis that would lead ;io the re- 
8>me*s collapse. . 


under an army rood that links Urgun with a Russ- 
ian military base in Ghazni, less than army road 
that links Urgun with a Russian military base in 
Ghazni, less than 1 60 kilometres away. 

New weapons 

In the Last six weeks they have received 
DSCHK's. Ziguaks, which arc used asantl-aircraft 
guns, and new types of semi-automatic rifles. The 
weapons arc all or Russian design and Ihe official 
version is that they were captured from govern- 
ment soldiers. 

But as their markings show, (hey have been 
made in China and supplied by Peking. The new 
semi-automatic rifles, which the Mujahideen say 
make an unpleasant noise when fired, are the SKS 
— better known as Chinese Kalashnikovs. The 
most prized weapons arc stored in Matiuiiah's 
bunker headquarters, less than half a mile away 
from Llrgun. In the mouth of the bunker is a 
Chinese-made 75mm rccoilless rifle mounted on 
bicycle wheels. This, the Mujahideen's pridp and 
joy, is brought outside only at night and used to 
terrorise soldiers in the garrison. 

The new weapons have Increased Matiuiiah's 
confidenco nnd bIso his ambition. Last week a 
Soviet supply helicopter that tried to land at the 
local airstrip was forced to retreat by a hall of 
well-directed Are from the Mujahideen positions 
for 20 minulcs in advance. 

Matiullah, convinced (hat he Is gaining the up- 
per hand in the siege, has visions of leading his 
men in a victory march through Urgun. Perched 
on an empty ammunition box that serves as both 
chair and desk, he declared: 'We are getting closer 
day by day. All their food and ammunition will 
finish. Then we will surround it and lake it over.' 

It wiil not be an easy task because the garrison 
has more men and weapons than the Mujahideen. 
Recent defectors from the government side, in- 
cluding a tank crcxv of five who brought their tank 
wiLh them, say the garrison has mortars, a D30 
mountain Howitzer battery, five T55tanksandslx 
armoured personnel carriers. 

The Mujahideen hope other factors, like low 
morale, will cancel out the superior weapons ad- 
vantage of the garrison. Illness and desertions 
have already reduced the garrison from its peak 
strength of 1 .500 to less than 900 now. 


Israeli army fears massacres 
after withdrawal from Shottf 


• ! .. raUiallyihe HoJali^h was apoUtical. having its weight of sin and corruption. 

itl anti-gahal societies which spread w (th the . Their conclusion that the sooner this happens 
S"* ° r ‘^ sh .ahy secret police throughout the sooner. the Imam will come prompted 
ira^dQrji^(h'e‘|950sand J 96ds..Many were later Khomeini to ask recently: 'Are we to wrnmii sin 
»s Irpript for aritl-Shkh activities, and several l0 make him. (tite 1 2th 1 raam) appear? Shun such 
inqludi ng two' Cabjriel minis- . crookedness’ he warned, 
v ^^‘Opce mombera. • ' The extent.of thd group’s Involvemeitl In the 

• V'Sspjie i|s flvowed neutrality the- Hoiatleh persecution and execution of mlnorily Bkhabre- 

housed of opposing thewar wi^l *9. mains uiwlwr.A^.i^f^hsew.on h bee . 
^WjKbomelnl’i foatferahlp, and supporting the &>mmuiilst threat . ip jslam ; . 


the interests of the rich. Calls have recently been 
made for Its total disbandment; voluntary suspen- 
sion is not good enough, an MP said. 

The size of Hojatieh membership is not 
known, but observers believe hair-a-dozen sym- 
pathisers sit in the Majlis, and it has some support 
among religious' leaders, particularly In Isfahan. 
Hojatieh influence has been grossly exaggerated 
by rumour and speculation, they say. Fuelling 
such speculation have been claims by the opposi- 
tion in exile that the Hojatieh was secretly run- 
ning Iron as a stale within a slate. The octagena- 
rian leader. Sheikh Hallabi, Is believed to live in 
the holy city of Moshad. 

Like the Shias, the Hojatieh believe that their 
leader, the hidden 12th Imam, has yet to come. 
Unlike most Shias, they believe he will only come 
when society collapses under the combined 
weight of sin and corruption. 

Their conclusion that the sooner this happens ! 
the sooner , the imam will come prompted 
Khomeini to ask recently: 'Are we to sin 

to make him.dhe 1 2th imam) appear? Shun such 

crookedness' hewarped. 

The extent. of th^ group’s Involvement in the 


By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Israeli army radio re- 
ported Monday that there are differ- 
ences among Israeli army officers on 
the troop withdrawal from the Shouf 
mountains and Beirut area. The radio 
monitored here said some officers are 
pressing for immediate withdrawal 
from Shouf mountains despite their 
conviction that Immediate withdrawal, 
will result In horrible massacres among 
Druze and Christian communities 
there. 

The officers claim that the Israeli 
army will not be responsible for the ex- 
pected massacres which will lead to the 
actual division of Lebanon from which 
Israel will be the biggest beneficiary . 

Another group of officers, fearing 
the terrible consequences of withdra- 
wal, ask for a postponement of the with- 
drawal until things cool down. 

The proposed Israeli pullout is exp-, 
ected^oslart early next month unless the . 
unexpected happens. Israel is confused 
regarding tension in the Shour area. 

■ Some circles ' favour Support for - the ; 
Phalangists 1 while others advocate neu- 
trality by.avgiding interverijidn in the 
conflict between the t)rM» and Pha- 


longists. Officers who advocate neu- 
trality think that any intervention in 
favour of Phalangists will lead to mu- 
tiny among the Druze elements within 
the Israeli army similar to what hap- 
pened when the Golan Heights was an- 
nexed to Israel. 

Twenty foijr Israeli army Druze of- 
ficers abandoned their units Monday 
morning in Lebanon and il is believed 
they have joined the forces of Walid 
Jumblatt in the Syrian dominated areas. 

Israeli military authorities think that 
more Druze soldiers will defect, and to 
. combat this trend a special military po- 
lice unit code-named “Fugitive hun- 
ters’’ has been formed to trace defec-' 
tors. Israeli intelligence reports say that 
if Israel , withdraws from ShouT the 
Druze will overcome the Chrisliansand 
will be in n position to control Beirut 
airport nnd the coastal strip to Damur. 

One report said that there are 30,000 
troops under Walid Jumblatt and that • 
Syria has supplied the Druze with large 
quantities of arms recently including 
T-54 i^nks and 130, mm guns. Mean- 
while the Israeli intelligence has pre- . 
dieted violent civil war over all ofLeba- ; 
non.- 
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JERUSALEM -- A I A«|ii Mosunv ns flnr .strepf Ifiroii^li if during the Arson attempt 
fourteen years ago. The attempt carried on by /,l mi Is I s vvns aimed at oliliteratliifi 
Islamic ami other cultural sites in I lie occupied Aruh lands. The attack on the Al Asqa 
Mosque na.v folio ucd by a similar iTnfjif Ion at Al Ibrahim! Mosque ill Hebron. 
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YOU HAVE SEEN 
liH^TnE RESTs*- 


ATHENS — A leading PLO official Lt. Col. Msimoun Muraish as he lay dead loan 
Athens hospital Monday. Muraish was gunned down in his car Saturday by a 
passenger on a motorcycle. He has lived In Greece since the PLO’s evacuation from 
Beirut last year. Until his death Muraish posed as a shipowner from Morocco. A 
group calling itself the Restructure Movement of Al Fateh' has claimed responsibil- 
ity for the killing. However, the PLO office in Athens has accused Israeli agents for 
the act. (AP Photo) 


Arafat reasserts control as 
Fateh mutiny subsides 
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By Naginoh Khaleell 

THE RECENT rebellion in the Bekaa 
Valley, Lebanon, within the ranks of 
the Fateh group of the PLO may well 
signal (he beginning of the end of 
Yasser Arafat's leadership. Arafat has 
been leader of the organization for I S 
years and today the odds against him 
are high, especially since the rebellion 
comes from within Fateh, one of the H 
groups comprising the PLO of which 
Arafat is both the founder and direct 
leader. Fateh, which has urged mod- 
eration ever since 1 973 innkes up H0% 
of the PLO and split here is bound to 
resuli in a polarization of the 
movement's moderates and radicals. 
While the moderates ure currently in 
the majority — and Arafut lias ap- 
parently reasserted his control — the 
Bekaa Valley rebellion has flexed the 
muscles of the Syrian-hacked rad feu is. 

Arafat has come up agninst tumble 
ever since going along — however 
tentatively — with President Ucagun's 
peace initiative first from within his 
own ranks and most notuhly from Sy- 
ria. Were it not for the Syrians, the 
rebellion within the PLO might never 
have reached its present proportions If 
only because the rebels would have 
been loo weak without Syrian hacking. 
Ever since the announcement of the 
Reagan Peace Plan of 1st September 
1982. which called for a federation of 
Jordan and the West Bonk and Gaza, 
the Syrians have been making serious 
attempts to hinder its progress because 
it makes no mention of the return of 
the Golan Heights — seized by the Is- 
raelis after the 1 967 war and later an- 
nexed by them, Indeed, it does not 
mention including the Syrians in the 
talks at all. 

Syria however is determined that 
there should be no communication and 
no compromise between Arafat, the 
US and Jordan, if only because once 
the Palestinian issue is resolved, the 
loss of the Golan Heights will become a 
permanent fact. Thus President Assad 
hus supported the rebellion taking 
place in the Syrian-controlled area of 
Lebanon, thereby making it possible 
for the Syrian president to exercise lev- 
6rage over the PLO forces stationed 
there. 

The rebellion was Anally sparked 
off when Arafat appointed two sup- 
porters to positions ofsenior command 
in tite Bekaa Valley and North Leba- 
non — both of them discredited In the 
eyes of- much of (he PLO. One, Haj 


Isma'il was under investigation for hi* 
performance during last summer's k- 
raeli invasion when, as commandeiof . 
PLO forces in South Lebanon, he re- 
portedly abandoned his men and Hal i 
to Beirut. Fateh commanders wen i 
concerned that Arafat would ngieeu 
leuve the rest of Lebanon in return for 
peace (nlks with the US and ha 
preempted ilerce opposition tosucbm 
action, by appointing twoofhijmw 
loyal supporters to the above posts i 

Survival , 

But will Arafat survive this retell 
ion? If the history of the Palestine LiN 
cr.it ion Movement can be taken as id 
indication of whut happens to t!»r , 
tenders after defeats, then Ai»»J j 
chances of survival arc slim. In I j- ■ 
lluj A nun al Husseini, leader of « 
Palestinians during the mandate . 

was eventually forced to yi«J j 

leadership to Ahmed S1urt» ! 

Klmkciry, who was closely , 

with liaiiiul Abdul Nasser. hading 
Id step aside after the defeat oflW 
the more radical Yasser Arafat, iw. | 
Arafat Is paying the price of the” 1 - 1 
military setback in Beirut. 

Demands of rebels , 

Ararat’s survival will hoW * v * r *^ 
dc|k.wid on (lie extent to which * 
meet the demands of the Fateh 
These demands Include: 

— nil Palestinian forces are »*** ult 
moned from exile to the bait* i 

—a military plan should be preH 
for all the Palestine revolution J 
including Fateh's military 

fah, which must act as the backbone 

(he Palestine residence; 

— a committee must beset 
orFateh's fund, to put an end Uo *n ^ 
and investigate the c ^°^,* 0 fi!a 
embezzled or misused the n* 
resistance. 

—an extraordinary 
Fateh movement must be 
find proper solutions to all pr 

These demands are a tall 
licuiariy in a military «««• 
disarray after the retreat ^ 
But if Arafat’s 'moderation n 
see n to have failed as a pob J i 
events in the Bekaa 
primarily the ostensible WPJ® ^ 
that moderation - name ' y ‘ 
who have let him down ^ 

was willing to meet the 
half way. Shntila and Sabre 
one illustration of this be . 

Third WorlOi^ 
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United States must abrogate Israeli 


Editor’s iiulv: The fullmvlngarc excerpts from nu hum lew published ri-muly in l ht- W Hsliingi.m 
post by frccliiucc writer I .ally Weymouth with Syrian President Hale/. A*, .ml In Damascus. Ilu- 
Syrian pres Idem explains his country's vU-ivs uu the prvseiifc of Israeli troops In I ,-Imiiuii mill 
Sirin's position frum the Israel I -Lelianesv accord. He also oilers Ills vi-islnu ol Ameilra’s IcirL-lKii 
policy lit the AlMdte Easl region. 


Q : what are Syria’s intifiiii«»ns and whai are voui 
lequirenients in Lebanon? 

A: Our intentions and our requirements in Le- 
banon are that Lebanon should l>c n tree country 
and active member within the Arab framework, 
free of Israeli invasion and hegemony, doing its 
duties and exercising its rights within the ftunic- 
work of its Arab identity and its Arab obligations, 
the same ns Syria and the rest of the Arab coun- 
tries. These arc our intentions and requ it enw tits. 

Q: The American aim as l understand it is to 
ni„kc an arrangement whereby the Syrians and 
the Israelis would withdraw from Lebanon. But if 
America refuses to abrogate the Israel i-Lebanexe 
accord, arc there any conditions under which you 
would consider a withdrawal ofSyrian troops and 
what are they? 

A: It is a mistake for anyone to believe or to 
think that we will ever leave Lebanon as u morsel 
which it is easy for the Israelis to swallow. Leba- 
non is an Arab country with whom we arc bound 
by a common history and a common destiny. 
J Itercfure, the problem is not the problem of the 
withdrawal of the Syrian forces from Lebanon 
There is no need for anybody to persuade us to 
withdraw our troops from Lebanon. If really the 
intention of the United States is this, (hen it lias 
only to make Israel implement the UN Security 
Council resolutions 508 and 509 concerning the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 

These two resolutions stipulate that Israel 
should withdraw completely from Lebanese 
territory without imposing any conditions on Le- 
banon Here we should observe that the US voted 
in favour of these two resolutions. 

Q: What is wrong with the Isracli-Lebancse 
accord from your point of view? 

A-. The Israeli-Lebanesc accord has restricted 
the sovereignty of Lebanon and deprived it of the 
freedom of decision — such freedom as is enjoyed 


I’V :in V independent country. I h>- l.chuiH.*.c- b- 
ndi ng i cement als.. constitutes .i threat :■> Syria 
; iiul to the oilier Arab count ric.i. I’ll give ,i lew 
examples: Under the agreement, Lebanon lias no 
right to have in parlor its tej ritoi y. any uniiaircralt 
weapons whose range exceeds I S.iMO feel, ft is 
not air-io-Mirface, but sin face-to-air. Which 
means Israel will rule the skies ol Lebanon Be- 
cause such aiiiini rerafi weapons will not strike 
against mu face targets but agninst aircraft which 
come in alltick Lebanon. For example, if we lake 
Tripoli, they would si like only against an airplane 
that would attack Tripoli. 

On the other hand, the border of the scan ity 
zone in which Israeli military elements will stny is 
only 20-2*1 kilometres from Damascus, the capital 
of Syria. The Israeli soldier will he at n distance of 
24 kilometres from Damascus while the Syrian 
soldier will be 2 SO kilometres away front Tel 
Aviv. ’I hat's why we .say the US should he un- 
biased. There is no similar agreement between any 
two countries in the world. There lore. I do not 
think that anyone who studies this agreement ob- 
jectively expects Syria to accept it. 

A: America masterminded this agreement. 
America hus to abrogate it. Because this 
agreement is agninst any logic. Such, in agreement 
occurs only in one condition — namely, when 
there is a large and widespread war such as a 
world war, when one side crushes the other side 
and imposes surrender upon it. Whai happened in ' 
Lebanon was quite different. There was no war 
fought between Lebanon und Israel, so how could 
Israel end (he war by crushing Lebanon? Sec- 
ondly, even if there had been u war between the 
two countries, it would not have led to the results 
of a world war. 

Q: Will Lebanon be partitioned between Israel 
and Syria? 

A: The word "partition" is not the correct 
word in this context because, as you know. Syria 
has been in Lebanon for eight yc3rs. The correct 


'■'.pirssuili i: lll.il Israel li.r •■ccitfud mil annexed 
i*' it the South '>1 l.ckumii Ki.iel I*, ilu hueii'n 
■ I - 1 iil-i it w hicli enieied nil.) I.i-kuuni 

(J. I Jir.v dn > mi see the tljn^end War Kiwe.-n 
l , ii.ii , l jikI Syria? 

A We do not ileus ilu-. danger, n. <i .In *.u- 
c* -iilinnii But it tein.iiiK an existing |io\sibiluy m 
tile light ol the pet uia He lit I si. tell desm.-.)f l-x|Xhi- 
m* ni and aggression. 

0- (Egyplianl Prexideiil Mubarak -..ikl to me 
that if the Israelis withdrew Iroiiil.elvuiuii.iliiii he 
Klieved the Syuaii'. would withdraw- In .in Leba- 
non. Is lie correct. 1 

A: Yes. he isenrreci pfvided Ixiael withdraws 
without imposing am conditions on lelxmon 

0= Wrnihl the president like to see unproved 
I LS-Syruin relatnuis" UTnu ilu i.mi consider 
necessary for these relations t** improve - ' 

A: It is our desiie to see gnod rvl.itioiis — 

) vl ween America and Syria and Ivrweeii Am- 
erica und the Arab wot Id. I his requites u liiir <md 
unbiased stand on the part of the Amencaii .idini- 
msir.it ion If this happens, we w ill i cg.it d it as a 
gam lor us as well as fin the l itlitcd Males it sell, 
because it will jv in harmony with its mici- 
iiiitional responsibility asaperni.ineiu meinlHM nf 
I lie UN Security C'utnicil. For us, if Jhe llniird 
States does not stand against us, and is not biased 
against us. then this is a gain fur us. 

Q Whut can you (ell iis about the divisions 
within Fatah and their implications for the Rules - 
ti ninn people? 

A: Such problems which arc taking place 
within the Palestinian sphere are nut strange to 
other revolutions in the woild. In any case, we 
consider these problems, in Internal matter which 
concern the Palestinian organizations and specifi- 
cally the organization which Is directly concerned 
with these problems — I mean Fatah. 

0; We read that there is Syrian su pport lor the 
anti- Arafat elements — Abu Saleh and the rebels. 
Is this so, why? It seems that by asking Arafat to 
leave Syria, you made him more popular than he 
ever made himself Was this a mistake? 
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Elnfcz Assad 


A: I’erh.lis we did what we did in order to give 
him the popularity yon mentioned. (He laughs.) 
In Svriw wc have a constant Palestinian policy 
regardless of what happens within the organiza- 
tions that constitute the PLO We always give 
them advice Wc do what wc can to make them 
safeguard their naiiomil unity on a basis which 
may reinlbrcc their struggle lor their cause. As to 
the problems of Mr AraTat, it is with his brethren 
in the organization und not with Syria. 


Jewish settlements on Arab land: A legal view 


By Pascal B. Karmy 

IT IS really astonishing to hear every now and 
then statements by the president of the United 
Slates and State Department officials that the Je- 
wish settlements in the occupied Arab territories 
are not illegal but constitute simply an obstacle to 
peace. I do not believe that those statements are 
uttered on the basis of legal conviction but rather 
as a resuli of partiality to Israel urged by Zionist 
lobby pressure in the United Stales as experience 
has repeatedly shown. For how can those learned 
gentlemen be blind to the glaring factual and legal 
truth. 

It behoves us therefore to rebut those 
statements by showing that the Jewish set- 
tlements are absolutely Illegal in reliance upon the 
elementary principles of human rights, upon the 
accepled norms of international law as expressed 
in international agreements and conventions and 
in the UN General Assembly and Security Coun- 
cil resolutions. Let me state that also at the outset 
that the purpose of establishing Jewish set- 
tlements is to grab the occupied lands from their 
Arab rightful owners and ultimately to annex 
them to Israel. 

Occupation of an alien territory as a result of 
war Is governed by norms and rules recognised by 

slates. The relevant international taws are (he 
Hague Convention and its regulations of 1 907 and 
Geneva Convention IV of 1 949 relative to the 
protection ofthc civilian population and the UN 
General Assembly and Security Council resolu- 
i°ns. It should be mentioned from the outset lhat 
Israel acceded to Geneva Convention on 6 July 
951 and is therefore applicable to it as an occu- 
py ng power. The Hague regulations and the 
Geneva Convention IV deal inter alia with sov- 
creignty and administration in the occupied terri- 
™ s , with the effect of occupation on public and 
Pnvate lands and properties and the treatment of 
c clVlliar » population under occupation. 

Under international law the occupying power 
065 not acquire sovereignty over the territory 
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held by it. Thus the occupying power cannot 
change the de facto status into a de jure status to 
allow it to dispose of the occupied territories as if it 
were the sovereign authority as Israel did by ille- 
gally annexing Jerusalem and its suburbs and de- 
claring it its capital. 

The Hogue regulations of 1907 prohibit the 
occupying power from destroying or seizing or 
confiscating private properly unless imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of wart Articles 23 & 
46) With regard to public lands the occupying 
power is considered os a trustee over them and 
although it has the right to administer them it 
cannot expropriate or confiscate them except for 
imperative military operations. 

The Geneva Convention IV of 1949 has am- 
plified the Hague regulations and enlarged on 
them owing to the fact that the provisions of the 
latter appeared to be insufficient and inadequate 
during World War II Article 53 of the Geneva 
Convention prohibits the destruction of public 
and privale property except where such destruc- 
tion Is rendered absolutely necessary by military 
operations. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
stated in one of its reports that Israeli settlements 
in the West Bank, not being justified by the secur- 
ity of the population or imperative military rea- 
sons, was In contravention of Article 4*> of the 
Geneva Convention, ft is the basic duty of the 
occupying power to preserve the existing situa- 
tion in the occupied territories and only the most 
minima) changes essential for the maintenance oT 
military security and the keeping or public order 
and welfare of the inhabitants are permitted 

It should be observed (hat most of the so-called 
••military” outposts built by Israel In the occupied 
Arab territories to justify them on the alleged 
ground of inilitury security or necessity arc being 
gradualy transformed into civilian settlements. 
Thev characterised them by the word military 
just to throw dust in the eyes of public opinion. 

it is submitted therefore that the Jewish set- 
dements established in Ihcocopiet! A« b «n«°- 

ries are not Justified by security grounds or imper- 


ative military necessity and are therefore in Ha- 
graiu violation of the above-mentioned inter- 
national agreements. 

The UN General Assembly resolutions and 
the Security Council decisions arc as clear and 
peremptory on the matter as those provisions of 
the international instruments. They have time 
and again declared the Jewish settlements as ab- 
solutely illegal and have condemned Israel for es- 
tablishing them. 

The UN General Assembly resolution 295 ! of 
20 December 1971, has called upon Israel to re- 
scind all measures for the annexation of any pan 
of the occupied Arab territory and to desist from 
establishing settlements and transferring parts of 
its civilian population into i he occupied territories 
and to comply fully with its obligations under 
Geneva Convention IV of 1949 In 1972 General 
Assembly resolution 2949 of 8 December 1972 
declared inter alia, (he inadmissibility of acquisi- 
tion of territory by force and that changes carried 
out by Israel in the occupied territories in con- 
travention of the Geneva Convent ion are null and 
void. 

hi 1974 the General Assembly passed its reso- 
lution 3240 of 29 November 1974, which reaf- 
firmed. among other matters, that "Israel's policy 
oT settling pans of its population and new immi- 
grants in the occupied territories is a flagrant vio- 
Jalion of the Geneva Convention relative to the 
protection of Civilian Population in Time of War 
and of the relevant United Nations resolutions” 

Earlier the UN Special Committee to inves- 
tigate Israeli Pm cl ices Affecting the Human 
Higlux of the Population ofthc Occupied Territo- 
ries reported in 197 1 that Israel’s policy was de-' 
signed to effect radical changes in the physical 
character and demographic composition of sev- 
eral areas of the occupied territory by the pro- 
gressive mid systematic diminution of every ves- 
tige of Palestinian presence in those areas. The 
purpose of transferring Israeli nntionuls to the oc- 
cupied territories is to deprive the people Of the 
occupied territory of their right to remain in their 
homeland. 
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Similarly ihc UN Security Council has con- 
firmed in its famous resolution 242 of 2 2 Novem- 
ber 1 967 the inadmissibility of the acquisition of 
territory by war. In ] 968 it issued resolution 252 
whereby it considered all legislative and adminis- 
trative measures and actions taken by Israel, in- 
cluding expropriation of land and properties 
which tend to change the legal status of Jer- 
usalem, as invalid. 

fn March 1980 lire Security Council pasre-d 
unanimously resolution 4*5 whereby ii declared 
all measures taken by Israel to change the status of 
the occupied territories including Jerusalem in- 
valid ami by foui icon votes to one abstention (the 
US) it decided lhat the Jewish settlements should 
be dismantled. 

Ir is thus quite clear that the Jewish scute men is 
in the occupied Aruh territories me illegal because 
they violate in the first place the fundament aland 
inalienable national rights of its Aruh inhabitants 
and in ihc second place they transgress inter- 
national l.iw as expounded ul in ter notional 
agreements and conventions and the resolutions 
«r lire llnilcd Nations which express the will of 
the inlerinuioiial community. 

Who then could say lhat the sel Heine nls were 
not illegal except those voices from the US admi- 
nistration which have always shown extreme 
partiality to Israel in a)) international forums. 

Mr Pascal B. Karmy Is a Jordanian le- 
gal consultant and former legal adviser to 
the United Nations. 
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America’s explicit hostility 

HIS MAJESTY King Hussein's statements on ihe recent American veto in the UN 
Security Council nguinsl an A rub resolution condemning rsracli settlements in the 
occupied Arab territory tiud demanding that they be dismantled, expresses a mount- 
ing discontent in the Arab world with the confused ami clearly hostile American 
policies in the region. 

In his statements to two major US newspapers the King rejected the US veto and 
expressed a kind or. shock at America's latest position from these settlements, which 
openly violates international laws and UN resolutions. 

But what is more worrying than the fact of America's sharp tilt toward Israel's 
expansionism in the area is that Arab bel on America's fairness in handling the fragile 
situation in the Middle East tins been lost. 

The UN incident leaves no doubt on Arab side of US intentions and true interests 
in Ihe area. US monopoly on the so-culled peaceful solutions for the conflict has to be 
broken by the Arab world in order to introduce more responsible and mature parties 
imp the dispute, which will have the insight to see the perils ofletting Israel have a free 
hand in the region. 

It is more insulting on the part of the United SlaLes to announce the selling of 75 
F-16 fighter jets to Israel, when it claims thaL it is doing its best to defuse all tension in 
the Middle East in attempts to bring the conflict to the negotiation table. By doing that 
the United Slates is giving the Arabs another vestige to prove Us historic partiality with 
Israel and its direct responsibility for the plight or the Palestinians and the continuous 
presence of Israeli troops in Lebanon and other Arab lands. ’ - 

The King’s statements should be taken seriously by US policy makers In the region 
since it reflects agrowing trend in the Arab world to re-evaluate and probably neoat^ 
American role in the area. . 

A problem of poor people 

OUTSIDERS RARELY grasfi the Tull extent arid depth or feeling felt by the Palestinian 
people when faced with the loss or their land and homes. Even those foreigners who 
rib most sympathetic to the cause cannot, in most Cases, see all the terrible dimensions 
of that loss. 

Someti mes, however, a fresh look at the situation will show us aspects thaL we had 
not tebognfted, or had forgotten. Those same outsiders can rouse or reawaken our 
own feelings. 

Thirty young people who ! have just finished a programme orvoliihteer work with 
Palestiniari; refugees in Jordan come from a country; Holland, which liar a record or 
siding with Israel for almost its entire history. Not surprisingly, (Ttoh- heartsand minds 
were opened by their eitperience here, arid they nojv know that there's* lot more to 
• the Arab- Israeli .dispute than they knew of before. 

But those young volunteers also saw something else: *hey saw a problem 
poor pimple, which id them Seemed to be what the whole issue Wes all about After 
: Wirking for three weeks With the poor reFdgeesflf /^Hussein Crimp in anrbnirhm<f 

..sponsored by. UNRWA rind the YWCA,, the ihirigt hat struck them warilhlsiHere are 
people who are without a hrima L- nwliv ilia m , i ’•! . ■ 7 •-•s 



Jerash Festival: 
Defeating the purpose? 


By Star Staff Writer 
AN EERIE feeling of relief mixed with true 
happiness on ihe faces of young and old swept 
throngh the hearts of Jerash Festival visitors last 
week. 

It Is remarkable how such a social and cultu- 
ral event wonld reveal the hidden pressures that 
we accumulate throughout the year. We are not 
used to such massive celebrations where people 
act carefree aud strikingly happy. Our society Is 
somehow strict and shy and Is not usually known 
to be open and straightforward In exhibiting Its 
feelings. 

The festival carried with It a kind of social 
ebullition, where everyday pressures were rel- 
eased and replaced with some kind or Infatuation 
with a magical moment that would not last for 
long. This moment justifies for us to do irhal we 
don’t usually dare tp.do In serious everyday life. 
In any case It was exciting to watch our nation act 
differently In the old city of Jerash. The same 
conld not be said of our policemen. 1 

It Is truly aafortunftte that the magic of the 
festival penetrated only the souls of those willing 
to discard their dally roles as engineers, doctors, 
shopkeepers, journalists and others and enjoy 
the atmosphere, The policemen, though, were 
different. ' 

For Instance, it was reported by some people 
who attended the Jerash Festival that a trap was 
set by traffic controllers oh a diversion on the 
main read to Jerash. Policemen clearly requested 
an army soldier who was stationed, by chance, at 
the direrelpq’s entrance not to tell drivers that 
V * was a one-way road. "If they don’t see the 
sign (which was put recently) let them pass,. Just 
keep sending (here to me»" a policeman told the 
soldier. Whal lrrespotulble act is this? It Is as If 
We pol^mah’s main concern wag to give; traffic 
.tickets than to stand by (heSign and direct people 
\ h ° n?rt * wl,reof *>* MW diversion. : 

' ' ® u t this Is Only The ‘beginning . The trlbu- 


•, uiq wwrws u»u oy.uio young. ipiK^ ajsmmm^uon' .pr ^laSsgap ’ --^, 

■^rirriiriy hpt be qriitp to 'aeciiiiiQ ’fiaVe 

(« 9 methirvg. J ln pne (be Palestinian peojpte pre dnfe ijoci^- i^ey are paris of*. 

that hdsb^riiup'tep^ arid lorn., V/.j'.&Y }\ ■ \ . }}•■ jvj- \ 
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to the festival were about to start even befwttkj 
managed to get to the ruins. Traffic contnlbn 
were not helpful at all, In many esses, wheudrtr- 
ers asked them where to park their can snita 
to get to the site. In many cases vehicles aw 
forced to Indulge In the act of drcumsmbnlobt 
of the city or Jerash In hope that a parking total 
be the fruit of their effortsonlytoflndthenrelia 
heading away from Jerash on their way to IrbM. 

But let us say that you eventually made Ho 
the site. As you begin to involve yourself 
colourful and motley activities of the parade m 
decide H is lime to go to the now-lnfinu)B$Scifi 
Theatre to attend the first long-delayed pedfr 
manco of Lebanese singer Fainix. Vou join m 
queue that Is heading to the amphitheatre w 
notice that almost all have obtained their BcW 
In advance and a jovial expression of 
Is drawn on their faces. But as you reach t »lj* 
you suddenly realize that you were emitted ll» 
vicious cycle that is pulling you to (he iojw ( 
nowhere. , 

Naturally, the fesilval committee 1* 
slblc for not organizing pcople'sentrance WWJJJ 
theatre. But to see Ihe rude manner by _ : 

young and old were treated by 
llccmen in an indlscrlmliiatory 
blood begins to boll. Surely people did m w 
money to rccolvc, In addition lo P re u 
haps, verbal and in some cases physical w 

• Whatever the real reasons behind 
slon that occurred at the South The* 
during the festival It should not be rW»r [ . 

excuse for the behaviour of some jw»m 
security officers. 

We beg the organisers of upcoming 
consider attall but heavily Imports* 1 * B1W 

the quality of securitymenand • 

Alter all Ihe festival Is supposed *° }. 

degree of cultural awareness tha* - or “ _ fb 
achieved. Otherwise we will be defeat .1 
purpose of the festival. { 
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Highlights of the year 
for Mr Shultz 


Greetings to Jerusaleml 


A LITTLE over a year has passed since Mr George Shultz became US 
Secretary ofState. Mr Shultz assumed office with very high credentials: 
he was once the US secretary of labour and held several other high posts 
in the public and private sectors. When he assumed his responsibilities 
Mr Shultz was familiar with the Middle East area and its problems and 
also with many of its leaders. Having worked in the Middle East area in 
both public and private capacities he had first-hand knowledge of the 
basic issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

That Is why high hopes were, and perhaps still attached to him. It 
was expected that a new, fresh, fair, and open-minded person had 
entered the arena. Previous hopes received a severe blow with the 
launching of the Israeli attack and subsequent occupation or Lebanon 
which allowed continued practical occupation of Beirut — the capital 
of a sovereign state. 

Having men with bad memories, especially in ihe Arab part of the 
Middle East, this flow was soon superceded by events and out or the 
ashes of Sabra and Shatiia and Beirut, new fears and new hopes em- 
erged. President Reagan announced his initiative on l September, 1982 
and though it Tell short of Arab hopes for a reasonable and just set- 
tlement, many Arabs thought it was at least a step in the right direction 
and could form a basis for serlouB discussions toward peace. Though the 
initiative continued to deny the legitimacy or the Palestine liberation 
Organization, It did recognise the legitimate political right or the Pales- 
tinians to self-determination, within some sort of an ^oclation with 
Jordan. Many thought this too could be negotiated. After all Mr Shultz 
was new and U could not be bellved that he would follow in the steps of 
Mr Kissinger. 

Mr. Kissinger, it should be remembered, laid down the policy of 
denying the legitimacy of the PLO and the continued denial of its 
recognition by the United States. Mr Kissinger was also responsible for 
the idea that any solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict should come 
through negotiation between recognised states LhUB eliminating any * 
negotiation with the PLO since it is not a state. 

It was obvious a year ago that the Reagan initiative was based on 
these Kissingerian concepts. It was however, not obvious then, that 
Shultz would allow this continuation, or rather, follow these policies so 
carefully. Many people now are or the opinion that the fresh start was 
not fresh at all, and it was all a strong dose ofsedatlve. Not that the Arab 
body, was, or is in need of further sedation; having received so many 
beatings and humiliations it must be numb. 

: Mr Reagan stated; and many people thought that Mr ShulU had 

• something to do with it, that the Israeli forces would evacuate Lebanon 
before Christmas. Anolher Christmas Is now approaching and wirn tne 
beginning of the intensification of the American presidential campaign 
of 1984, and the Israeli. soldiers are still in occupation of Lebanon. 

Meanwhile, the Palestine problem and the Arab-Israeli conHlrt seemto 
. be forgotten. After all, everybody is now busy getting the Foreign 
troops out of Lebanon. The word "foreign" Is a Western euphemism, 
now current even in our Arabic media, that refers, with equal mpar- 

• liajlty, lo the presence of Israeli occupation forces in Lebanon as well as 
the presence of the SyrlpnS and the Palestinians- 

• • ' Shbaid lhe Arabs blame Mr Shultz for their continued sllde down- 
wardtWhare is the abyss? Even the Slogan : “land for peace has lost 

■- meaning, fortbe Israel of Mr Menachem Begin hqs practically annexed , 
. alUts W^hes td uhnex and has Imposed all It; wishes to impose., • 

-Arid why not? It feces no adversary of any consequence. Surety, 

- v'Wblle wb were iiiding downwards ft was Increasing Us might! us gnp 
•- •: tighter ortWestern policy and imagination, not only In Africa, 

britajn/ France, Oermariy and bther Western countries. One by one, 
the Jpadehi of thepe . countries find it wise to Visit Israel. Perhaps golijg 

1 -• alorvp whh the slogan "visit Israel before it visits you, perhaps more 

jPdriouity; '• \ . •• 

- -'u ' arid miw Liberia have established diplomatic relations with 

iBriaef. Mdr^ wftj surety follow. Israel is receiving more aid than it a«ts 
V i, Tor from the US u Cdngrttei6nal.cominJitees, 75 F-16 war planes, anfi 
v ; ,’good measure k - iob extra S Ide Winder missiles. The Arab leader who, 
^r^^ sumnter 1 9 dViied M r Arafat jo commit suicide, really need not have 
; ^iven&ueh advice, for. the whole Arab natloris seem jo be doipg just that- 


An alternative theory for struggle 


THE FACTS that we have derived so 
fer from our survey of the Arab stand 
vls-a-vis Israel and the West, and (hat 
still seem to hold water, are the follow- 
ing. First, the West and Israel are allies, 
at least as long as the present strategy of 
America in the Middle East stands. 
Second, this alliance is meant to serve 
the interests of the West in exploiting 
the natural resources of the Arab 
world, in keeping the Arabs weak 
enough to facilitate their acquiescence 
to foreign political control and in using 
the Arab world as a step stone where- 
from to deal with the Soviets at close 
quarters. 

Similarly and thirdly,' the 
Israeli-West strategic alliance is meant 
to serve the interests of Israel in expan- 
sion, aggression and conquest in its ca- 
pacity as a colonialist extension of the 
capitalist West and for the purpose of 
subduing the area from the Nile to the 
Euphrates (at least to Zionist economic 
control) and eventually of realizing the 
Zionist dream or Greater Israel. 
Fourth, the Arab recourse to a rational 
approach towards the West, based 
upon peace-seeking concessions and 
negotiated from a weak stance, has 
proved to be or no avail so far, and has 
done the Arabs more harm than good. 

And last but not least, through ref- 
erence to political dialectic, the 
interest-oriented alliance which com- 
bines Israel and the West Into one front 
at present carries the seeds of conflict 
simply because those very common 
interests or the two allied sides will 
come to sharp detour one day. 

Only the last point listed above car- 
ries hopes for the Arab cause. But, let it 
be dear from the very start that such 
hopes should not turn with the Arabs 
into a sort or day dreaming to which 
they are to resign complacently and 
lazily enough. No, they have lo learn to 

master the game of playing the interests 

of Ihe West against those of Israel so 
skilfolly as to bring up the conflict lo 
the surface between the present allies. 


To make a short cut, the playing of 
tiis game must need to discard those 
aclies which have proved to be useless 
so far. To keep on trying io convince 
the West that Israel is the instrument of 
aggression and expansion amounts to 
nothing more than telling the West to 
give up their plans for domination and 
economic expansion, for which it is 

By Henry Matar 

using Israel as a tool. To keep repudiat- 
ing Ihe idea that the Jews hnve no right 
to Palestine is simply to lei your words 
fall on deaf cars. The concept of Hie 
Promised Land has been so long ham- 
mered into the minds of one Western 
generation after another through the 
medium or the Hoty Scriptures that it 
has become something like cnling and 
drinking to them. To keep explaining to 
the West that Israel is no island of de- 
mocracy amidst a wide ocean of auto- 
cratic rule is nothing but forgetting that 
autocracy in the Middle East (at least) 
has been deliberately the creation of 
the West. 

Finally, for the Palestinians to keep 
complaining to the West that their 
lands and homes have been robbed and 
confiscated to give room for the in- 
coming foreigners and fanatic adher- 
ents of racialism is to forget that the 
point of the complaint is bound to be 
lost on listeners In the West, and espe- 
cially in Ihe United Stales, where the 
very establishment orthe present Am- 
erican status was once effected through 
a similar encroachment on the Red In- 
dians. 

No, definitely the playing or the 
game of putting the interests of the 
West sharply in conflict with those of 
Israel cannot be performed by mani- 
pulating the above mentioned tacticsof 
the rational approach. On the contrary , 
the Arabs have to build up a new poli- 
tical theory for the purpose. As they 
now seem to stand on the crossroads of 
their future survival or of their future 
expiry, they have to lake a lesson from 


history. History teaches that the laurel 
of victory Is ultimately won by the side 
that proves to be civil izationally more 
advanced. 

What saved the Arabs from exter- 
mination, in spite of the complete an- 
nihilation of the Abassid Empire at the 
hands or the Mongol invaders, was the 
Tact that Islamic thought, belonging to a 
much higher calibre of civilization than 
ihe barbarism of the Mongols, man- 
aged lo ultimately prevail and to con- 
tain the invader. 

At present the Arab world has no 
inspiring civilizations! message to 
preuch, and. therefore is unable to put 
up a worthy challenge lo the danger it' 
is now threatened with. 

irony new theory of political strug- 
gle were to be preached at present, it 
would have to ngree with the interests 
of the down-trodden musses who have 
been made to feel the sting of aggres- 
sion tho most sharply. These masses 
want tho termination of tho present 
down -careering into the pit of disinte- 
gration and degeneration. They want 
lo strengthen the struggle for freedom 
and to combine hands with tho real fig- 
hters for real pence over the world and 
-:o stay tlie hands of the aggressor and 
exploiter. 

They know that without keeping 
on (he resistance, no further exposure 
of Zionist barbarism and terrorism, on 
the analogy of those committed at Sa- 
bra and Shatilla only for the sake of 
barbarism and terrorism, can be 
achieved and can net as a shock to 
awaken n world wide, true conception 
of how ugly Zionism looks. 

They know that without a solid 
stand commonly taken by the Arab 
masses to boycott Western trade apd 
products, or to withdraw Arab funds 
from Western banks and companies, 
on the analogy of the nation-wide 
blockage of oil supply in 1973, the 
West cannot understand how sharply 
its interests might con diet with those of 
Israel. 
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Ironies in Chad 


ANOTHER SHOWDOWN of force is taking place 
in ah area that is very close to the infiammable 
Middle East. Chad, an insignificant country in 
terms of its location and economic potentials, is 
suddenly attracting attention as Libya’s strongman 
Muammar QadhafI regroups his forces and those or 
Chad’s exiled former President Goukouni Oueddel 
in his attempt to control as much as possible of the 
war-ravaged country. 

There are many Ironies and contradictions that 
add to the plight of this poor sub-Saharan state. 

President'Hlsseri? Habre and Oueddel are cousins 

from the same tribe. It is mostly personal rivalry that 
is driving the tvyo men into the laps of foreign pow- 
ers, thus endangering the country’s sovereignty, so 
as to secure their grip over the leadership of Chad. 

Both men fought against French colonial rule 
until Chad’s independence in 1960. It is an irony 
that the two pre-independence revolutionaries have 
now been classified as pro- Western (Habit), and 
pro-Soviet (OUeddei). It is more astonishing to listen 
to Habre’s pleas to France to intervene in Chad and , 
force the Libyans out. . 

What is amusing is that the Chad incident, has 
caused the French president agreat embarrassment. 
Before winning the French elections Francois Mit- 
terrand, a champion of socialism and anti- imperial- 
ism, promised to slick by his fundamental ideals or 
keeping France out or global imperialistic incur- 
sions. Now he had lo "lose his virginity" over Chad, 
as one observer put' it, to save his world political 
I stature arid dignity- ’ . . . . ' 


As things look now the conflict in Chad is about 
to gather fresh momentum. Libya is reported to 
have strengthened its positions in the north, while 
France has boosted the number of its "advisers" in 
the capital N’djafflena and Abeche in ihe south arid 
east. 

It is also reported that Franco might despatch 
fighter jets to .defend any invasion on N'djamena. 
There are no visible signs that the escalating tension . 
will be defused. 

It is unfortunate that whoever wins or lose these 
African ware will not drastically change the situa- 
tlon of the people. In all cases the people of Chad ' 
and other poor and helpless nations are always the 
losers. Chad remains a country with a devastated 
economy arid a chattered political system. 

Another irony that marks the crisis In Chad is 
the notorious silence that OAU countries are show- 
ing in regard to the problem. Except for Egypt, Su- 
dan and Zaire, which have interest In stopping the 
advance of Col. Qadhafi into neighbouring Chad, 
other OAU members haye chosen to ignore the 
crisis and the increasing intervention of world pow- 
ers into it. 

This intervention 6r France and the United 
States, the latter expressing it In terms of aiding 
■Habre with military wares and intelligence,' should 
not be taken Tightly- by the African organization, 
which Is supposed to mediate and prevent the re- 
turn or the age of colonialism to Africa. , 1 
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Viewpoint 


US’ shift in 
focus means 
new danger 

By Ya‘couli Jaber 


IMS becoming increasingly dear 
that i lie Middle Hast is no longer on 
the list of priorities in US foreign 
policy. Washington's c.stimnte 
seems lo be that the search Tor a 
settlement, in here is any, will have 
In wail until the presidential e lec- 
tion is over and ntlicr issues of im- 
mediate concern to the United 
States are resolved. 

The nniincntnm which Middle 
I ; nM | v nee moves gained I.im sum- 
mer lias jpfMti-ml) been replaced 
by lack »f concern on Wash- 
ington's part. Tills is due to several 
known reasons These, after all, 
may explain the American reeling 
of disappointment; hut they do not 
justify its dwindling interest in are- 
g on of vital strategic importance to 
the point or exposing US- Arab re- 
lations to new strains with unpre- 
d ic tabic conscque nccs . 

The US ad ml nisi ration must 
havcdxeii dismayed by the luke- 
warm Arab response to President 
Reagan's Middle East plan, which 
he announced last September in the 
vakeofthc Israeli invasion of Le- 
banon. Tho US' dismay has been 
aggravated i>y the complications 
over withdrawal of foreign troops 
from lebanon. which threaten to 
abort the l iS-sponsored agreement. 

Apart from these regional deve- 
lopments, America's pre- occupa- 
tion with Central America has hod 
a major effect on the American 
stance towards (he Middle East, 
though the Central American 
problem is less threaten jog to inter- 
national peace than the Arab- Israeli 
conflict. 

Bul as we said before, Wash-', 
tigton can explain the disappoint- 
ment but has little lo say about why 
the search for an overall peace has 
h* wait. Moreover, the new com-' 
plications are mainly the result of 
American mistakes and miscalcu- 
lations!.. - 

Efforts ' lo solve the Lebanese 
crisis, fur Instance, could have gone 
more iimoothly ft ad they been 
linked it> the wider attempt to re- 
: solve this Palestinian question. Pre-. 
si dent 1 Reagan's peace initiative 
codfd (rave bed n maintained and 
piloted had its another added - 
essential adjust hwniSarid hott-US 
ojctini liistraiibn exercised pressure 
Wi Israel, xyitlch countered the Inh- 
rintlve outright rejection. . 

Shilling the fpeui rrom the Mid:. 

jWy deal A. •vaty.-: scYero ' 

bfok both to Ihe US’ inlerests in ' 
thqregtort UftdTp peace prospect^. 
;Ttip$ajrWi , Union is using the stale-' 
regalti lostinfliwnco ui (Hq* 

MpW ,afid 'moderate ^rah 

mt»; *rd growing. impatient with . 
vlySingcUbn nail (if creasing bjasta- 
Wh^fttrael. Thq PLOJgiWihe, 
pCtteveioping a tough pq^ : 
tetyHicpiMLyrhalo.alL ftturc'US' 



TH li SEMIOFFICIAL Egyptian dully 
Al-Ahrnm this week calls on Lebanese 
groups to hold n national recan ciliation 
conference to resolve their country’s 
crisis and force Israel to withdraw from 
1 x; bane.se territory. It says the conti- 
nuation of disputes among the Le- 
banese is delaying the Israeli withdra- 
wal. 

Al-Ahram asserts that these dis- 
putes can only he solved by the Le- 
banese themselves, and not by foreign 
powers who can contribute nothing to 
national reconciliation in Lebanon 
beyond good offices. 

AJ-Fajr newspaper of the United 
Arab Emirates lashes out at the Pha- 
lu ngist parly’s attempt to gain total 
control in Lebanon, It calls on Arab 
states tt> cxplnin to the Lebanese gov- 
ern men i (lint tlicir support for Leba- 
non depends on the achievement of 
nuiiuii.il reconciliation, on minimising 
the Phuliiiigisi influence and on giving 
all factions the right to he represented 
in the government. 

'Hie paper warns against the dan- 
gers emanating from the Plmlangist- 
Israeli alliance, and says a new civil 
war will become inevitable if a recon- 
ciliation is not brought about, ending 
Che Phalangisis' hegemony and termi- 
nating their illegal co-operation with 
Israel. 

It goes on to say that [lie visit of 
Israeli Defence Minister Moshc Arens 
to Beirut should constitute a tinning 
point in the Arab stance towards Leba- 
non. The Arabs must not maintain 
silence in the face of this provocative 
step. It further urges Arab stales to ex- 
ercise pressure on the Lebanese au- 
thorities so that they might become 
(rue representatives or all the Lebanese 
factions, free of the influence and con- 
trol or the Phalangisis. 

Treacherous blow 

Mr. Aren's visit to Beirut has drawn 
angry reaction from many papers. 

The Qatari newspaper A 1-Ray a says 



Hie paper warns against the dan- leaves Lebanon he will make certain 
gers emanating from the Plmlangist- Lebanon will remnin his," the paper 
Israeli alliance, and says a new civil says- 

war will become inevitable Ta recoil- Israel must give priority to how to 
ciliation is not brought about, ending get out of the bloody adventure in Le- 
the Phalangists' hegemony and termi- banon. Haarelz quotes the former 
natiog their illegal co-operation wlfti chief of military intelligence, Yeho- 
l srftcl - si i ua Saguy , as saying: "The agreement 

It goes on to say that the visit of wilhLetanonlsfarfrompeaceful.and 
Israeli Defence Minister Moshc Arens if" Israel has to stay at the Awali line for 
to Beirut should constitute a tinning some time, there will be more security 
point in the Arab stance towards Leba- problems for Israel. " 
non. The Arabs must not maintain The government must understand 
silence in the face of this provocative that there is no sense In prolonging the 
step. It further urges Arab states to ex- war and the only alternative is lo with- 
creise pressure on the Lebanese au- draw from Lebanon, the paper asserts, 
thorities so that they might become The A bu Dhabi newspaper Al- 
( rue representatives oral! the Lebanese Ittlhad praises the daring attack 
Tactions, free of the influence and con. bunched Iasi Thursday on Israeli 
trol or the Phalangists. troops In the Marjayoun area of South 

Treacherous blow Lel»npn. in Which several soldiers 

i reacnerous oiow were k ,, |ed and wounded u ^ (he 

Mr. Aren's visit to Beirut has drawn operation was more effective than al( 
angry reaction from many papers. political attempts to force ah Israeli 
The Qatari newspaper ALRaya shy, w'lM^w.i rrora Lebanoa, ■ 
the visit has dealt a treacherous blow to The paper nates that the Katyusha 


'The election campaigns in the US 
will soon pass, and (hen all the smiles 
will disappear and be replaced by the 
stern and rigid American stand," Maa- 
rlv predicts. 

'Clear and frank 1 

In Amman, the newspapers com- 
ment on His Majesty King Hussein's 
remarks in which he said the US veto 
of a UN Security Council resolution 
demanding the removal or Israeli set- 
tlements was a shocking and very seri- 
ous development. 

"His Majesty’s remarks, publisheo 
by two major US newspapers, were 
clear and frank in condemning United 
StatesMiddle East policy and In warn- 
ing against the consequences in the im- 
mediate future," Ad-Dustour new- 
spaper writes. 

It adds that tho King wanted to say 
that the US more encourages Israel lo 
go ahead with its sedlemont policy and 


the visit has dealt a treacherous blow to The paper notes that the Katyisha 

efforts aimed at bringing about national rockets were fired ire an area within the paarant violation or .1 n 

• reconciliation in Lebanon. It says the so-called Israeli Kcurity zone, indicat- Vl ° ,ati ° n of lho UN Chflrlcr - 

Wow was deliberately aimed by fsrael tog (bat Israeli troops will never he safe T* 18 paper Warns the United States 

' id demolish the bridges towards recon- anywhere in' Lebanon. ••. ; . against the Illusion that its total and ab- 

ctUation set up through sincere Le- Itaiso remarks thattbe timing nfth, f lut0 S»PP°rt for Israel would not af- 

bane* and Arab efforts. ... operation coincided w«h the coh^y! fect ^ons with the Arab world, 

• . _ l • . lire fcuii||UY- nr 1 lindurm na ill- J_ .1 


The paper Warns the United Stales 
against the Illusion that Its total and ab- 
solute support for Israel would not of- 
feet Its relations with the Arab world. 


. Al-Raya expresses the view (hat the ers y In Beirut over Mr. Arena* visit to ^ ^ cradlb,llty ,n lhe r0 ' 

mild official Lebanese reaction of demoflstraletotheUbani^that resis- ^ on iL Arab P®°P*® will never 

resentment has not been enough to re- (ance alone can gel lhe Israelis" out of • ' 0rEe • J Unllcd Stal °s I s not only 
build the broken bridgesand overcome Lebanon. • : . . v "/ . ' . rwponsible for the Palestinians’ (rag- 

the crisis created by Mr: Aren’s visit. / '. "V** operation is of great slgnifi- '; edy ,bul also for blocking international 
■ ' . . - • ' • cance as fer.HS the timing and 'location e “ Q r3(o eslabl)sh just peace in the 

.be the start of an Israeli-Phalanglst l n Kuwait, the newspapers defend o’ “ 3 nigh time for Arab states to 
campaign . to weaken Lebanon’s the-goverhment’rf refusal tp accept a ■' : ,e lhelr disputes, rally their ranks 

national forces. It' adds that the. Pita- U$ ambassador who Served as .the * nd COraB U P with a new conception 
, langlsu’ bid to seize foil power id Leba- American, consul in, decupled ;Jer r ■ “Wement that extracts the region 
non must ,be resisted. . usalem: They criticise WaWlrigtoh for ••■•■fPn? *-h« captivity of the.US monopoly 

•: In Israel, Davar says Mr, Arens’ . IU rflacllon to We Kuwaiti stand. ; ’ • and .brings tl>e problem to We wider 
'visit to Beirut, was. meaint toassert.the : . Al-Aam daily writes that the- 'W^ntstlonal arena where the chances, 
.'Israeli presence,. Such a gesture wilt United. States Would have rniized'that . ba jT herjs h 8 djusi peace are avail- 
arinoy the’ Lebanese peoplq |r under- i.hc appolntmonl o|T r diplohiati-who abl ®'" r Ali; 'D l tstoiir concludes. . 

.... hrine (he position of the president hrtd' ■_ ..Ifl: Jekusalem does jtptj hejb.lo • . •.'!/. - » ^ • 

•'Will - make (mel-cbmmunal concilia- Promqle relations between two copn- 1 .. : I?W|i eCOlipmy 
llonreoredlfllnill, ilMyj.; ' lri« Un Why common ,h M 


responsible for the Palestinians’ trag- 
■ edy but also for blocking international 
efforts to establjsh just peace in the 
Middle East. 

. - "K |s high time for Arab states to 
tettle their disputes, rally their ranks 
snd come up with a new conception 


rriiy sqi YOU ine T — ”r » new ugilMjptiUn 

. Ameriwn. .consul in, Occupied Ter- ■ ’.-f°f- as8 ld 8 W 8n t that extracts the region 
. usaiem They criticise Washlrigtohfor r rom thecaptlvltyqfthe.US monopoly 
its reaction to We Kuwaiti stand. ; and Mngs the problem to We wider 



ie in. the cabinet ,,' 
matlohineans hls! ! 
ttiat of the gqv-; .' 


, To adopt 
non tb i 


; ; t^r Israel reqfcpfi 
vAwaillJhe^no^ 
ILlteklKop.fe.gotii 
:>q)tce^dripf-Syr 
•:'*ahewabi^-;.™i 
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economic policy package was prepaid 
recklessly in an attempt to affect putec 
opinion without containing any ulM 
measures lo treat theeconomy.il «sp 

"The reduction of social security 
funds will not check Inflation or Ik 
budget deficit. The 7.5 per cert de*> 
luation does not represent a soluitonm 
our economic problems because it 
equals the rate of inflation for three 
weeks only." 

The Israeli Ministry of Financeini 

the Bonk of Israel do not have a dear 
picture or how those measures will if 
feet the slate's economy, Hamodli wr- 
ites. 

Therefore it is not surprisLngto*« 
the minister of finance, like llie Pi® 
minister, in a miserable and patlisw 
slate announcing Wat there is non) 
out of Israel’s economic problems. 

In an editorial entitled ‘‘Passenja 
No. 30,001", A1 HHmlshraar mm 
that the Israeli foreign minister went® 
Komunin lo seek help from the Ro^j 
ninn president in gelling Israel™* 
the "Lebanese quagmire." 

President Ceausescu eqjoys 
reunions with the eastern W 05 
tries and with Middle East coudw* 
the Israeli paper says. , ‘C« asc “^ 
capable or injecting life iniolhe w 
locked nogotinilons, as Shami 
slated, and expressed hope ^^ 
able to influence the Soviet UnWi 
restore diplomatic relations ww> 
racl." 

Mr. Ceausescu 0X P 1 ^ e f l '° Ar l! 
Shamir that without ch f ^ 

flit's participation there wB ^ 

Hon to lhe Lebanese P »bg. ^ 
wilhout Moscow's P”rllcipa«® 
peace process will remain 
Shamir has rejected PLO pad Pj 
thus indicating that Israel 
half-way. 

"Thirty thousand lsr ^' s , al *d 
spent their Vacations in 
enjoyed the beauty ofthe J* ^ 

Hamlshnur writes. But ’ 

passenger No. 30,001. rote ■ 
Romania emplyhanded. . , 

, Yedlot Aharotiol, alsoJi^** 1, 

Egyptian President 
: adopting a hostile attil J do ^ ian jw«*, 

; In his speech to the ^* y|3 (tf 
. President Mubarak an |J 0 ^ ' ■» 

Egypt will hot stan f f’LuheO^ 
'raell occupiers are out ofjri ^ 
pied Arab territories;, D ^ D ”, 
West' Bank ft nd the Gplan. ; ^ . 

' “Mubarak’s intendob h^ bi 
anll-isrgei campkign . |S . 

.credibility 

• annlhilatiblioh Israek (he 1^“- . 

:■ charge?' 
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Sitting at the Thorn Tree 
watching all the folks go by 


By Hilary Ng’weno 

Associate Editor In Sub-Sahara Africa 




It is a July morning. One of those miserable days \ j — 

when the sky remains overcast and the air is xL^VYA 1 

damp with drizzle. I might as well be sitting some- 

where in the southern temperate zones of Australia or New Zealand, but I am no LI an 
sitting sipping coffee at the Thom Tree, an open-air sidewalk cafe in the center of Nai- 
robi ("City In The Sun”) waiting for my appointment, an American foreign correspov 
dent who said he had to have a half-hour off-the-record briefing on local politics (ran 
someone in the know. It is 10:15. He is a quarter of an hour late. Probably he has been h f 
Africa too long. They say African time is elastic. 

Seated a few tables away from me is a group of German tourists, most of them elderly, 
waiting for a mini-bus to take them to a national park on a photographic safari.They are 
all dressed in khaki safari fatigues and each sports an array of photographic equipment. 
Some guidebooks on game animals lie on the table in front of them. They look somewhat 
impatient. Probably the mini-buses should have left an hour ago. Unfortunately the 
tourists do not seem to share Africa’s sense of time. 

Half a century ago, ibis was one of a few select spots in Nairobi from which big game 
hunting safaris started. The Thorn Tree is part of the new Stanley Hotel which carries 
on the tradition of serving tourists that was bequeathed to it by the old Stanley Hotel, 
named after the famous American explorer. Tbday no great caravans with porters carry- 
ing provisions for white game hunters leave Nairobi for the African bush, lb conserve j 
wildlife the government has outlawed game hunting, and Volkswagen and Mitsubishi ! 
mini-buses are a lot more efficient than human shoulders for carrying provisions. j 
Among the faces of the tourists can be seen black faces, men and women with Africa j 
written all over them: West Africans (mainly from Mali, Senegal and a few from Nige- 
ria)in their flowing gowns and with their traditional facial beauty marks. No. They are J 
not tourists. They haw been around for years and often spend hours on end at the Thorn 
TYee sitting drinking coffee, talking among themselves in an African-accented Freni, 
or in some West African language. They are as permanent at the cafe as the thorn (aca- 
cia) tree under which shadow they sit. They have been in Kenya almost since indepen- 
dence. | 

They appear to be affluent, and well they may be, for they are part of a select groupof S 
foreigners in Kenya who keep the wheels of smuggling (foreign currency, gemstones and 
drugs) turning. But it is too early in the morning to observe anything interesting going 
on between them and local smugglers. They sit sipping their coffee. Talking _ ; 

It is also too early for another kind of African presence at the Thom Tree: the call gif k j 
and their lesser cousins, the streetwalkers. Late afternoon is a more convenient time lie j 
these products of modern civilization to appear as if from nowhere. They take over ate- 
tegie positions at tables at the Thorn Tree, limiting themselves to Coke or tea, and wait 
They wait for the tourists to come back from the African bush. 

It is likewise too early for the .-male predators, most Kenyan Asian. By five in the eve- 
; ning they toowouldhayq taken upstrategic pieces at the ThornTree, keeping an ey 80 ^ 
-.for single tourist fronton who give the impression that they may have come out to Africa j 
in search of fim. I once watched one of these men walk up to a lady in her mid-fortiesaw J 
strike up a conversation. I was too tor away to hear what was going on, but I noticed tte , 
expression on the lady’s face as the man talked. First incomprehension, Then incredu- 
lity. Finally shock before the lady stood up and walked off towards the hotel lobby. 

It is almost 10:30. A peddler of wooden carvings and fake elephant-hair bracelet 
’ ^ amon S ^ tables, heading for the German tourists. Just tto 

a safari suit comes up to the tourists. He is saying something in German 
.. wlpai I don t understand. But he appears to be apologizing for being late. The German 
- U P heads for the mini-bus which has pulled up by the sidewalk. The pw 

dier is left standing by the empty table-a little confused, but the expression onhiaface 
■.isoneofresignatton. . ... 

^Behind him jjjy American foreign correspondent rushing towards me. ft** 

: Have you been herd long?” he says as he sits down panting- ^ 
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Arafat’s ouster from 
Syria leaves PLO’s 
future uncertain 


By David Touflc Mizrahi 
Associate Editor In the Middle East 

NEW YORK— YasBer Arafat, while nomi- 
nally Btill chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the PLO, obviously has lost 
some of his hold on the Palestinian move- 
ment. One cannot pretend, after all, to 
lead a revolution or a "reconquista” of 
Palestine from headquarters in Tunis. 

It took almost a year following the June 
1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon for the 
mounting hostility between Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafez al-Assad, whose name means 
"protector of the lion,” and Arafat to come 
to a head, thus opening the way for a dan- 
gerous schism within the PLO. 

Soviet experts close to the Kremlin told 
me recently that the USSR’s biggest prob- 
lem last summer “was to try to heal the 
rift” between the two Arab leaders. But 
the rift came to a head on June 24 this 
year when Assad expelled Arafat from 
Syria, his third expulsion from an Arab 
country. 

Since its inception 19 years ago, the Pal- 
estinian movement has had its ups and 
downs. Driven from Jordan some 13 years 
ago, the remnants of the PLO fled to 
nearby Lebanon and Syria. Syria’s Hafez 
al-Assad was very "selective” in taking 
them, and most went to the more permis- 
sive Lebanon. 


From the start of Lebanon’s civil war in 
1975 until the Israeli invasion last sum- 
mer, the Palestinians gained stature in 
Lebanon, forming what some Lebanese 
called “a state within a state.” The end for 
the PLO there came with the evacuation 
of Beirut on the last day of August 1982, 
followed by the massacre at the Palestin- 
ian refugee camps in September. 

The Palestinian movement was badly 
damaged as a result of this series of set- 


backs. And US President Reagan’s Sep- 
tember peace initiative forced the PLO, 
and more directly Arafat, into a difficult 
position. Either the PLO would have to 
choose to follow the Reagan initiative and 
arrange with King Hussein of Jordan 
some sort of confederation with the Is- 
raeli-occupied West Bank, or to follow the 
more extremist path under the command 
of Assad or President Muammar al-Kad- 
dafi of Libya. 

Apparently Arafat waB leaning toward 
a settlement with Jordan, but radical fac- 


tions (there are about ten organizations 
in the PLO, with Arafat’s Al-Fatah mak- 
ing up nearly 80 percent of the total) be- 
gan to disavow him under pressure from 
Damascus. Armed dissension began to 
surface in the third week of May in the 
Bekaa, Lebanon’s eastern valley, under 
PLO Colonel Said Musa, who was de- 
clared a renegade by Arafat. The escala- 
tion came to a head with Arafat’s 
expulsion from Syria. 

No doubt the PLO is profoundly 
bruised from these developments. And 
Arafat’s credibility, let alone his author- 
ity, is at stake.The 53-year-old still wields 
some influence over the Palestine Na- 
tional Council, rich Paletinians in the 
Gulf diaspora, the West Bank and Gaza 
and several so-called "moderate” coun- 
tries of the Arab League, chief among 
them Saudi Arabia. 


However, all those rich and civilized al- 
lies might have little say in an environ- 
ment where the bullet is mightier than 
the ballot and war is noisier than words. 
President Assad seems to have gained the 
upper hand over the radical elements of 
the PLO. His policy is by now quite clear: 
"Dethrone” Arafat as PLO chief and re- 
place him with a leader more docile to Da- 
mascus’s dictates. 

This is essential if the Palestinians are 
to remain armed in Syria, the last-resort 
country with a border with Israel. Egypt 


has signed a Camp David peace agree- 
ment with Israel, Lebanon a disengage- 
ment agreement with the Jewish state 
and Jordan’s King Hussein doesn’t want 
to rock the "feluka” on the Jordan River. 
The Arabs are realizing since the year- 
long invasion of Lebanon that there fen’t 
much they can do for the Palestinians. In 
fact, a series of mediation games between 
Arafat and Assad have come out, thus far, 
with little or no success at all. 

The only hope left Arafat for regaining 
his leadership was to call his good friend, 
Soviet President Yuri Andropov, to plead 
on his behalf with President Assad. That 
also to a losing proposition. 

‘ As was the case in the three-year-old 
Iraq-Iran war, the Soviets appear to have 
a profound dislike of being compelled to 
take sides in an internecine Middle East 
feud. What the Kremlin doesn’t grasp, 
perhaps, is that inaction in the Arab 
world is tantamount to action. The trans- 
lation is that Moscow prefers to remain 
close to ite sole and chief ally in the Mid- 
dle East— Syria’s Assad— rather than up- 
set the roaring lion of Damascus. 

Over the centuries, the Middle East re- 
gion has taught us that one thing at least 
to certain there: anything can happen, in- 
cluding a plethora of prophets. It wouldn’t 
take 40 days and 40 nights, however, or 
seclusion in a remote desertland for a mi- 
rage to appear. Thto mirage, I suspect, 
will be the spectacle of Yasser Arafat once 
again on top of the PLO mountain. And 
the desert on which the mountain is most 
likely to be built will be on...well, enough 
of this prophecy. 

David 7b ufic Mizrahi ia editor and pub- 
lisher ofMidEasl Report (NewYork) and a 
commentator on Arab affairs. 


Those rich and civilized allies might have little to 
say in an environment where the bullet is 
mightier than the ballot and war is 
noisier than words. 





The Giant Panda needs 
your help to survive 
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O NCE every eighty lo a hundred 
years the bamboo forests in 
China's Sichuan Province burst into 
fMwer and then (he off. And that's b3d 
news for the Giant Panda, which 
(depends for its survival on huge . 
amounts ofbamboo. 

Bui that’s just. one of the problems : 
faring the Panda. ■ . 

■ Tb ensure that it has a future it L>t 
vital to preserve the complex eco- 
system |n which it lives., in carry out 
research into its dietary needs and 
investigate possible nlicmniivei, to 
■ discover the reasons Tor iis Itiw iepm- 
duction rate, in study the problem 
internal parasites- all these factors anJ 
' nuthy more which threaten iissurvivnL 
Recognition of the' urgent need to 
solve these and other, problems. has', 
resulted in a unique arid historic 
partnership between' WWF and the 
; People’s Republic of Chinn. 

WWF has flgrecd to contribute US 
SI .OOQ.OOOtowards i total of about US 
53,000,000 netded by the Chinese 
Government to mount a major Panda 


Conservation Programme. This 
includes construct ion of a research and 
conservation centre in the largest of 
the Panda reserves- Wolong Natural 
Reserve in Sichuan Province. 

A icom from VPWF, led by the 
distinguished ecologist Dr. G. Schal ler, 
is already at work in Wolang together 
with top Chinese scientists under the 
. leadership ofProfcssor Hit Jindni. 

'Die Giant Panda is an endangered 
animal. It isalsnthosymbul afWwFs 
. worldw ide conservation efforts to save 
lire on earth. 

' Bui WWF needs money - your 
money. 


Please, tend contributions to thi , 
fflFF National Organisation in your 
country or direct to: ■ - 

. 

s£iA WWF International, 

1196 Gland, Switzerland. 

wwf World wildlife fund 
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Wmi FEWER than 200 countries in the 
world today, there are more than 30 
places where the border is in dispute. 
One British map maker has even turned 
to computers in nn attempt to keep up 
with the changing bou ndai'ics. With the 
aid of computers, the company cun print 
only as many maps as arc currently on 
order, and border changes or new conn 
try names enn he updated daily. 

By fur the greatest numbers of dis- 
puted borders are in Asia and Africa. It 
was into these m ens that t.lu* colonial 
powers came in the 17th and 18lli centu 
riea, and they remained much longei 
than they diil in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Lines were drawn by agreement 
among Europeans, and often did not 
reflect the realities of ethnic or tribal 
territories. 

Throughout Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, ethnic groups or trilxw still 
straddle borders. This "border strad- 
dling" has called into quest ion what 
often seem to be arbitrary lines that 
were drown by the colonizers and kept in 
place when independence was attained. 

Another major cause of disputed bor- 
ders is, of course, war. The redrawing of 
boundaries after the Second World War 
has created many disputes. The split 
between West and East Germany, the 
seemingly endless dispute over the very 
existence of Israel, and Japanese anger 
over the Soviet possession of the Kurile 



ArgambiMMiHa 


Islands are just a few examples. 

Though many of the disputes resulting 
from the colonial era and from past wars 
are gradually being resolved, new 
threats to stability are arising New 
pressures on national borders are being 
created by, among other things, our in- 
creasing technological reach. As we are 
able to reach farther out into the seas 
and higher into the atmosphere, states 
are trying to extend their boundaries to 
control oil and mineral deposits, flight 


paths and satellite orbits. 

The communications revolution has 
also challenged the ability of states to 
control things within their borders. With 
satellite relays, television broadcasts can 
reach every corner of the world— and 
more and more people in those far cor- 
ners now have television sets. Since it is 
next to impossible to block radio waves, 
the major powers, and some smaller 
countries like Cuba, have spent millions 
on efforts to influence foreign popula- 
tions with radio broadcasts. 


Wastes and pollution know no boundaries 


ByArunChacko 

Associate Editor in South Asia 

VIENNA— In 1976 an enormous explo- 
sion at the Seveso chemical plant sent a 
cloud of dioxin-contaminated material 
over the surrounding Italian countryside. 
Many cattle died, and 500 people had to 
be evacuated. F.HoflmannLa Roche & 
Co., the Swiss owners, agreed to pay for 
. the cleanup 

Strangely enough, for years no one 
could say for sure where the highly toxic 
dioxin went. Last May, 41 missing barrels 
of the poison were discovered in a store- 
house in Angui!court-le-Sart, a small 
French village 112 kilometers north of 
Faria 

The barrels had been trucked to the 
Italian border last fall, headed for on un- 
disclosed dump before mysteriously dis- 
appearing. As it' turned out, the Swiss 
company had passed the disposal job on to 
' the Italian subsidiary of West Germany ’s 
, Mannesmann AG, which in turn passed it 
. on to a French company, whose owner 
■ was jailed , for refusing to soy where the 
poison was. 

The transport of| toxic wastes across . 
borders, and other iorms of eroas-border 
;• pollution, is ah increasing problem in to- 
; day's. heavily industrialized world* The 
• tan Common Market countries produce 
roughly 20 to 30 million tons of hazardous 
indust^ waste each year,' for example, • 


and nearly 25 percent of it gets trans- 
ported over national frontiers for treat- 
ment or disposal. Hazardous wastes are 
hard to spot as they are trucked across the 
frontier, and air and water pollution is im- 
possible to stop at the border. 

"As the controls have tightened in 
many developed countries, chemical in- 
dustries have had to pay more for getting 
rid of their wastes," Dr. Mostafa K.Tblba, 
executive director of the United Nations 
Environment Program (UNEP), points 
out. "Some have been tempted to avoid 
these extra costs by moving their opera- 
tions or exporting their wastes to coun- 
tries where laws are less strict, or less 
strictly enforced. 

"These countries could well become in- 
. ternational dustbins, and wind up with 
the some sort of problems that brought 
the strict legislation in the first place," he 
added. 

"Companies set up in developing coun- 
tries often stipulate that their processes 
must remain secret," he continued. "If 
they insist that tlie composition of (heir 
wastes should also be cloaked in secrecy, 
the countries may never know exactly 
what hazardous substances in what 
quantities have been put into their dis- 
posal sites." 

In March 1981, Mexican authorities 
jailed an American expatriate, Clarence 
Nugent, fqr importing 42 barrels of 
highly toxic PCBs in violation of Mexican 




health regulations. In another case, 
Nedlogu Technological Service of Ar- 
vada, Colorado, tried to ship wastes to Si- 
erra Leone with an offer of $26 million. 
There have been attempts to send hazard- 
ous wastes from the paint industry to the 
Bahamas and Haiti, PCBs to Thiwan and 
®°uth Korea, and sewage sludge to Co- 
lombia, Antigua and Brazil. 

The problems of air and water pollution 
drifting across national borders is at least 
as complex and important as that of in- 
tentionally transported wastes. Acid rain 
is a major political issue in Canada, 
where pollution is destroying hundreds of 
.lakes and forests, 

One-half of Canada’s acidrain is appar- 
ently due to daily emission of thousands 
of tons of sulphur dioxide and other pqllu- 
tante from thermal power stations, indu* 
rial boilers, smelters and automotive 
exhausts m the American Midwest. But 
the US government has balked at requir- 
ing qiiick, though expensive, pollution 
tontrols demanded by the Canadians and 
its own similarly, affected ;northeastem 

Acid rain iB having equally severe con- 
sequences m Scandinavia, whose lakes 

^^ te i aV0be ^ d6va8tatedb y emi »- 

Wfrom the rest of highly industrial 
^ Europe. In the Piney Lake country jn 
.sou&TOeat Sweden* blondes are becoming 
ffeenheads." Green hair and stomach 
Wh^ente; are caused by local well water 


New technologies that can easily tran- 
scend national borders also call increas- 
ingly for transnational regulation. This 
is true not only for relatively benign 
technologies like radio, but also for the 
potentially harmful results of industrial 
ization. It is even more difficult to stop 
acid rain from crossing a border than it 
is to jam radio waves. 

In this issue, WorldEaper takes a 
closer look at these new challenges to the 
idea of the nation state. ■ 

•Sankaku Is.: Chins, Taiwan, S. Koras, Japan 
*■ Spratly Is.: Philippines, Vietnam, 

Taiwan, Malaysia, China 

that has turned acidic. 

Finally, there is the pollution of shared 
water resources. Twenty million people ia 
four countries dependent on the Rhine fa 
drinking water are severely affected by 
its horrendous chemical pollution, esj» 
cially from the industrialized Ruhr. 1 ® 
thousand poisonous substances i have 
been identified in the river as it flow™ 
into the Netherlands. There is no 
to completely purify this water, an 
these toxins are found in minute 
ties in the drinking water of 2.6 mi 
Dutch citizens. . 

Though the quality of water has 
proved somewhat since Switzerland 
West Germany began treating their 
age, the few fish that returned to 
Rhine are extremely sick and ocean 
around its mouth is still in deep trou 

One outstanding success 
been the Mediterranean. Under Ml* 
regional seas program, almost ail 
tions around it, many bitter enenu . 
rificed considerably to jointly 
pollution level. Often similar UW^ 
grams, this has been the most sue { 

Another significant step is ^ 
international convention for Ft. 
tion of transboundary air po ^ 
eignedby Eastern and 
countries as well as the USbK, u* - 
States and Canada. It P r °P°®f * „ n and 
comprehensive steps to protect 
his environment from long-rang®] 
national pollution. 

Arun Ckacko, a freelance jow 
former chief reporter for the 1 


Island countries cultivate a spirit all their 

The British Emmy© beesan and 
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By David Sinclair 

Special to WorlclPaper 

IF THERE is one thing an Englishman 
values above all else, it is his insularity. 
The people who created an empire upon 
which, in its heyday, the sun never set are 
at bottom an inward-looking race, jealous 
of their privacy, fiercely protective of 
their "right little, tight little island.” If, 
in the popular phrase, an Englishmans 
home is his castle, the land on which it 
stands is a fortress, surrounded by a vast 
inoat without a drawbridge. Tlie most im- 
portant concept in English thought is the 
idea of abroad. 

IL may seem paradoxical that the most 
expansionist people since the Romans 
should have sprung from a background so 
insular, in both physical and psychologi- 
cal terms. Yet it was the very sea-girt se- 
curity and separateness of the British 
Isles that led to the development of impe- 
rial ambitions (though ambitions is prob- 
ably not the right word— the beginnings 
of the British Empire were largely acci- 
dental). 

Incidentally, when we speak of the 
"British” Empire, we must be prepared to 
make distinctions between the inhabit- 
ants of these offshore European islands. 
The Scots, Irish and Welsh are in many 
ways more outgoing than the English and 
it must be said that they did much of the 
actual empire-building But the acquisi- 
tion for the Crown of realms beyond the 
seas was an English inspiration, and it 
was only traditional good manners that 
gave the empire the title of "British,” ac- 


Japan looks 
across the 
seas to find 
itself 

By Fumlko Halloran 

Special to WbridPaper 

STRANGELY, many Americans and Eu- 
ropeans believe that Japan is part of 
China or that Tbkyo is in the suburbs of 
Hong Kong That may be understandable 
since even the creators of Japan, the hus- 
band-and-wife team of the god Izanami 
snd the goddess Izanagi, didn’t take the 
time or care to form a big country with 
vast land and rich resources. They just 
stirred the muddy ocean bottom with a 
huge spoon. Drops of the mud from the 
spoon were transformed into four islands 
next to the Asian continent to become the 
nation called Yamato, alias Nippon, alias 


knowledging the contribution of the 
Celtic races. 

This is a fine point, however. Tlie main 
question is why the people of a small, 
green, damp and cloudy group of islands 
floating between the European land mass 
and the Atlantic Ocean should have be- 
come, in their day, masters of a signifi- 
cant portion of the globe. The answer lies, 
quite simply, in the sea, which is not far 
away from anywhere in Britain. 

For one thing, the storm-swept English 
Channel and the broad Atlantic are far 
more tangible frontiers than invisible 
and sometimes movable lines on a map 
The island of Britain was a sort of water- 
borne concentration camp for the various 
tribes and races that settled it at the be- 
ginning of recorded time: consequently, 
they were forced to accept a sort of unifi- 
cation far earlier than tlmir nearest 
neighbors in continental Europe. By the 
late Middle Ages the dominant English 
had established a system of government 
(i.e., control of the population) that was 
extremely effective, owing to the confined 
space in which it had to operate. 

At the same time, the Channel was an 
efficient barrier against unwelcome in- 
fluences from the mainland. When cul- 
tural, social and political developments 
occurred in Europe, the English could 
halt them on the beaches, allowing in 
those they deemed appropriate and turn- 


ing back ideas and fashions considered 
likely to undermine the ideals and stabil- 
ity ofBritain. 

The sea, then, kept the British in and 
the foreigners out, and it was that fact 
that allowed the creation of a unique form 
of civilization and a strong national iden- 
tity. In time, however, it became clear to 
those who thought about such things that 
the sea could be more than just a meuns of 
defense and confinement, and the dawn of 
empire appeared on the horizon. 

First, there was natural human curios- 
ity about what lay heyond the ocean, 
which led to voyages uf exploration. Sec- 
ond, the sea provided a convenient exit— 
voluntary or otherwise — for malcontents 
whu did not share Mu* prevailing view 
that tlie British way «f life was best: that 
led to sett lemeiil in foreign parts. The l'il- 
grim Fathers who settled America were 
escapees; the earliest reLLlers <»!' Austra- 
lia, on the other hand, were deportees. 
Such were the founders of the empire. 

There was also a third element in Brit- 
ish expansionism: trade. Britain was not 
particularly well enduwed with natural 
resources or indeed space. The obvious so- 
lution was to go out and commandeer 
somebody fisc’s. Europe, with its kings 
and princes anil armies, was too risky u 
proposition, but farther afield there were 
apparently limitless tracts of unexploited 
land populated by disorganized bands of 


iiil 







isolation in an island nation makes the 

tvPfu 686 V6ry curious about everything 
t happens beyond the Bea. Every for- 
jgn country is a distant land to the aver- 
se Japanese. Even the closest countries, 
wmja and Korea, are separated from Ja- 
S? by “ 0 Sea of Japan, a greater barrier 
, n , tbe Strait of Dover between En- 
g and and the European continent. West- 
erners are so different and they all look 
! f “ie Japanese. As a result, the 
P heae aye hungry for information 


about foreigners and their countries. 
Western visitors should not be startled 
when the Japanese ask them quite non- 
chalantly how much they make in their 
jobs. It’s a piece of practical information 
to compare livelihoods, nothing personal. 

Physical distance has worked for and 
against the Japanese. On the one hand, it 
has preserved Japanese identity and cul- 
ture from foreign invasions. On the otter 
hand, it has been tremendously difficult 
for Japan to communicate with the rest of 


the world. Having been considered on ap- 
prentice by China in the past, and now 
competing with the United States in eco- 
nomic endeavors, Japan has a distorted 
sense of balance. If Japan were sur- 
rounded by nations of similar size and 
power, wouldn't the Japanese be more se- 
cure about themselves? But then Japan 
would never have become the country it is 
now; the insecurity and the desire to over- 
come it has been the source of the nation’s 
vitality. 
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unsophisticated natives who could be eas- 
ily subjugated. Imperialism and capital- 
ism went hand in hand, and the sea 
served both. 

But there were ideals, Loo. Having been 
allowed by virtue of their isolation to de- 
velop what seemed to them a perfect way 
of life, the British began to feci sorry for 
people who were not British and with 
missionary zeal tried to help foreigners to 
overcome this enormous disadvantage. 
Unfortunately, it was by this time too late 
to help Europe, which had not only gone 
its own way with regrettable stubborness 
but even sought to compete with Britain 
in colonizing tho rest of the world. The 
Americans, too, had foolishly demanded 
independence, which in the British view 
set back their civilization by several cen- 
turies. Still, there was plenty of work to 
do in such places as Africa, India and the 
Far East. 

T\idny, of course, the umpire has crum- 
bled nnd the British have, for the most 
part, withdrawn to their own shores 
again. We no longer try tn save foreigners 
from themselves; we do not even trade 
with them very much. "Abroad" is a place 
where people speak strange languages, 
eat. strange food and do strange things— 
somewhere to go for two weeks’ holiday or 
to earn money which is not punitively 
taxed :tnd which we can spend back home. 

The plain fact is, wherever wo settled 
we were always happier in our own little 
islands, keeping ourselves to ourselves 
and viewing the follies of the rest of the 
world from the safe side of our moat. 
When we look out on uny side and see 
nothing hut water, it is easy to pretend 
that we are at the center of the universe. 

When there is a fog in the Channel, we 
say Europe is cut off. 

David Sinclair, a journalist and biogra- 
pher, liued abroad for some years. He is 
now back in England. 

The Japanese have always suffered 
from what they believe is a lack of recog- 
nition. They have complained about it 
like a kid who could never get into the in- 
ner circle of the "guys” in school. Ask any 
Japanese to give a speech to a foreign au- 
dience, and he will always begin with 
something like, "Japan is a small country 
without any resources...” This is the way 
the Japanese present themseLveB, as 
humble people. 

But the Japanese never say, "Therefore 
we recognize we can never occupy the 
front seat in the world.” On the contrary, 
the humble demeanor is like counterp Lur- 
ching in boxing The fact that their coun- 
try was not born with a silver spoon in its 
mouth has always produced tremendous 
energy and drive among the Japanese to 
overcome that disadvantage. They often 
ask themselves why they do that. We 
don’t know why we are the way we are. No 
j? wonder the Japanese read tons of hooks 

[ written by foreigners who tell them who 
the Japanese are. 

The Japanese are different from the 
g. Chinese, who are convinced that China is 

S the center of the universe. The Chinese, 
with their strong historical sense of su- 
3 periority, don't have any identity crises. 
They don't need anyone to tell them how 
great they are. The Japanese secretly be- 
lieve that they are first class, but are 
never sure whether others think so. 
That's why all visitors to Japan are. 
asked, "What do you think of Japan?" by 
anxious taxi drivers who pick them up at 
the Narita International Airport, totally 
ignoring the fact that the tourists just got 
off the airplane. 

Fumiko Halloran is a Japanese non-fic- 
tion writer. 
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Divided country, divided lives: 
German families try to cope 


By Anna von Muanchhauson 

Special to WorldPaper 

HAMBURG— When he was horn, Ger- 
many was still under the rule of the Kai- 
ser and more or less obviously preparing 
for World War I. When he studied law nt 
one of the country's cozy little universi- 
ties, the big citieH echoed from street- 
fights between violent political gangs, 
right- and left-wing extremists. By the 


time he had married and hiB first child 
was born, Hitler's Nazi party had come to 
power and shattered all hopes for a long- 
lasting democratic system. 

What he did against the disgusting fas- 
cist dictatorship was, as he put it 20 years 
later, "far from enough to avoid being 
ashamed when it was too late.” When 
World War II had finally come to its dev- 
astating end, he was a prisoner of war in a 
Soviet camp. Coming home four years 



later he realized that his marriage was in 
the same state as his fatherland: broken. 
His wife wanted to stay where she was, in 
the German Democratic Republic (GDR) 
under a socialist government, while he 
went to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
which was by no means assured of surviv- 
ing the cold War. But he made his way un- 
der Chancellor Adenauer’s econom.ic 
miracle. 

To see his children, he had to go to East 
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By Kim Yongkoo 

Special to WorldPaper 

SEOUL— Displaced families are a popu- 
lar theme of Korean television dramas. 
But Chang Ilnam, a greying man in his 
mid-fifties, never watches them. More 
than a generation has passed since he 
walked away from his battle-stricken 
home town in North Korea. Since then he 
has heard not a single word about his 
mother or sisters. 

At the age of 21, Chong and a friend fled 
Hoqju, a port city south of Pyongyang, the 
North Korean capitaLThey took off in the 
thick of darkness as Chinese communist 
troops recaptured the town. Although 
they had ^greeted to return homo within 
a few days, the tide of war changed and 
the United Nations troops were forced to 
retreat from the north. 

At that time, Chang had no idea that 
ho was embarking on .an odyssey that 
would come to no end. Prom the mainland 
he moved sou thward from island to island 
until he arrived at on island outpost of 
South Korean troops. But he woke up the 
next morplng to And that the outpost had 
beeptakenby North Korean commandos. 

Inhabitants and refugees on the island 
were forced to leave the inland by walking 
'to th£ mainland at low tide. Chang and 
his friend escaped into the sea, and the 
soldiers who fired at them gave them up 
for.drowned.Tbey swam out to another is- 



Chong Ilnam left his home in North 
Korea over 30yehrs ago, never to return, 

land outpost of South Korean troops. 
While there, Chang learned from a fellow 
refugee that his father had died several 
days after his only son took off from 
Haqju. « , 

Chang, who had studied m'psic at 
. Haqju, taught mimic on YonpyonglslancJ. 
He wrote and directed student, opera, 
which was performed to the accompani- 
ment of a trumpet and an organ. Thrribly 
homesick at the time, he wrote a song. 


called "My Yearning Heart," which goes 
like this: 

When the wind blows across the 
ocean, 

Please call me. 

I waited so long for my love. 

1 cried at the sound of waves and sea 
birds. 

It was chosen in 1980 to be included in 
UNESCO’s "Songs of Asia and the 
Oceania,” 

. h the late spring of 1951, Chang sailed 
ma small boat to Inchon, the gateway to 
Seoul. He made hia way by working first 
as a laborer, toilet cleaner, dock worker, 
painter, arranger of athletic music and 
eventually as a music teacher. He and his 
wife have two children, a 16-year-old 

daughter and an 11-year-old son. 

Chang’s songB reveal a deep longing for 

dear ones. “My Yearning Heart” anlan- 
other song, "A Wooden Tomb Mark,” 
whidi is a Korean war song, are the most 
loved of hia works, which include cham- 
ber music and operas. 

to a sense Chang is better off than the 
imlhons ofotherKoreana separated from 
hefrfhmikcs for he is able to express his 
Mags m hip music, Indeed, his songs 
“** the pain, sorrow abd loneli- 
ness felt by the Korean war generation. 

Kim Yongkoa, a freelance writer, fbrmerly 
editor of Korea Tittles and a journal 
MfbrHankqkllbo. ... . ; • 


Berlm. While the "iron curtain” to ' 
(icrinany into two nations, duriiuibff 
ties the curtain still had one tiny onenir! 

within the Berlin city limitsSiS 

so.-t of free flow in both directions b 
when the leader of the GDR, Walter in 
bi'icht, and the Soviet Union’s Nikiti I 
Khrushchev noticed that this meant 
constant bloodletting of the population : 
with skilled and professional labor disa> ■ 
pearing via Berlin to try to makethtj 
fortunes in the West, they decided to tab 
action. On August. 13, 1961, they gaveor- 
dors to build the most definite border tie 
world had ever seen -the Berlin Wall not 
only separated the two countries for good, 
but it also separated thousands of (ami- 
lies. 

Visiting his children nowhadbecomea - 
nerve-racking bureaucratic procedure • 
arrogant border officials, endless waiting 1 
searching, innumerable stamps. Com- 
munication was strictly controlled. 
Phone calls to the West were impossible i 
for GDR people. Letters took almost two 
weeks in both directions. And it was beat 
to avoid "unkind remarks” about social- 
ist authorities to make sure that mail re- 
ally would arrive. And parcels? Luxury 
goods, sent as presents to the GDR, were 
let in only at fixed amounts: one pound of 
ground coffee, not too many oranges, ciga- 
rettes, and, with some wishful thinking : 
perhaps chewing gum, jeans and tights. | 

Nevertheless, he went to see his chil- * 
dren twice a year. At times when he was 
about to lose his temper at the bonier 
crossing, he recalled what he terms his 
"German philosophy”: this was a per- 
sonal as well as a collective sanction for 
his country's having plunged the world 
into that cruel war. 

As for his children, he fried to compen- 
sate for their financial needs— he sent 
them cash hidden in chocolate cakes, and 
he successfully smuggled in parts of 8 
Hasselbiad camera hidden under the 
shirts in his suitcase. When he returned 
home, his second wife said, "Why, you're 
looking so pale.” And his ritual answer 
was, "Never mind, it’s just the different 
world over there.” 

Willy Brandt's new policy toward the 
East and detente brought about definite 
relief, although it couldn’t change the 
most painful restrictions. The rule was 
that only men over 66 and women over ou 
could "go West” for three weeks a year, in 
February 1982 new regulations were i» 
sued. In case of "urgent family 
GDR people could apply for permission w 
travel into the Federal Republic. no 
when his daughter filled in the app 
tion form in onler to take part in her ns_ 
sister’s wedding three months later, 
learned that "this does not include 
lings with one father but only those vn 
the same mother.” 

She couldn’t believe it because the d* 
nition of the law had been so cjear.^« 
cided to be stiff-necked, insisting tna 
had the right to go. The day before 
marriage took place, she got the m 
that she had "five days to stay awaj ' 
der the condition that she would 
her mother’s passport at the office » £ 
vent their leaving the country toge 
and never coming back. 

The first thing her father .showed^ 
was a department store. She was ‘ 
unable to buy a single item. An 
they made a trip to the N 8 ^ 1 ® |l{fl 
(which was not covered by her 
give her an impression,’ 1 'as »■* ** 
what a normal border is like. 1 
just beckoned to let her pass. It 
than a second. 

Anna von Muenchhausen is 

at Die Zeit, a general weekly newspap 1 - 






Radio waves are still 

the highway of ideas 


By Laurie Weston 

Special to WorldPaper 

LONDON-When the Falklands war 
broke out. 18-year-old Claudio Morales 
was in a Buenos Aires hospital after a mo- 
torcycle accident. At 9:15 every evening 
he tuned in his bedside transistor to hear 
the news on the BBC's Latin American 
Service. "Why do you listen to that?" a 
doctor asked. "It’s not what our own TV 
and radio are saying It’s just enemy prop- 
aganda. Lies.” 

"I don’t think so,” Morales replied. "I 
have listened to the BBC for three years. 
What they say, I believe.” 

As letters home hinted at Argentine 
setbacks, the mood in the hospital 


changed. Knots of people began gather- 
ing round Morales' bed. In the closing 
stages of the campaign, the ward was 
packed: doctors, nurses, patients from 
other wards, hundreds of people straining 
to hear the calm, disembodied voice of a 
man at a microphone in London. 

Morales was not the only Argentine to 
rely on the BBC for the facts. In his com- 
mand post at Port Stanley, General Mario 
Menendez compared BBC bulletins with 
those on Argentine radio. According to 
Buenos Aires, the British aircraft carrier 
Hermes had been sunk: Menendez knew 
its Harriers were still taking their toll of 
Argentine Super Etendards. According to 
Buenos Airea, the British Lroops were be- 
ing driven into the sen. His own tactical 


positions and casualty lists told him oth- 
erwise. When the BBC confirmed that 
strong British forces wore poised for the 
kill, he surrendered. 

During and immediately after World 
War II, Britain had a dear lead in foreign 
broadcasting. Today, because of financial 
cutbacks and the greatly increased out- 
put of its rivals, it has slipped behind the 
Soviet Union, the USA, West Germany 
and China-broadcasting a total of 730 
hours a week in 37 languages. 

But with more than 100 million regular 
listeners, the BBC has the largest world 
audience. And the reason is simple: be- 
cause it can be trusted. 

During the 1956 Suez operation, for ex- 
ample, the Foreign Office exerted strong, 
sustained pressure on Bush House— 
then, as now, the BBC headquarter— to 
echo the government line. It refused. 
Throughout the operation it continued to 
report the Egyptian viewpoint— as it did 
the Argentine during the Falklands 
war— the worldwide condemnation and 


New borders 
are being 
drawn at sea 

By Keith Lorenz 

Special to WorldPaper 

BANGKOK— Technological develop- 
ments of the past few decades have en- 
abled us to reach farther and farther out 
in the ocean to obtain oil and other valu- 
able resources.This greater reach has led, 
inevitably, to attempts to redraw national 
borders at sea. 

For regions with straight coastlines 
and few islands, the problems presented 
are few. But in the South China Sea and a 
handful of other places around the world, 
ocean disputes are increasing, and ratifi- 
cation of the United Nations-sponsored 
La«r of tho 3 p n Convention has done little 
to resolve the essential proDiumo. 

Indeed, some parts of the convention- 
such as the provision for 200-mile exclu- 
sive economic zones— may have 
aggravated existing tensions. Countries 
that had followed the generally accepted 
3-to-12-mile limits suddenly found their 
control over maritime territory greatly 
expanded— and overlapping the "exclu- 
sive” territories of other states. In such 
cases, the UN convention states that 
countries should cooperate in establish- 
ing dividing lines for their respective 
zones. The actual result is that maritime 
borders have become matters of often 
heated contention. 

Most countries bordering the South 
China Sea also have laid claims to their 
adjacent continental shelf, including all 
resources on and under it. To date, the 
overlapping claims in the region make up 
an ocean area almost equal to that of In- 
dochina itself. 

Of all the disputed areaB, the Spratly 
Islands— located about 320 kilometers 
west of the Philippine island of Pala- 
wan— is one of the hottest spots. The po- 
tential oil resources of the shallow waters 
in this region are a strong draw to the var- 
ious claimants and could well lead to 
an ned hostilities if just one nation were 
to act rashly. It remains to be seen 
whether ASEAN (Association of South- 
flaat Asian Nations) countries would stick 
together in a confrontation. To further 
complicate matters, the Philippines-one 
of the claimants, along with Vietnam, 
■tbiwan, Malaysia and China— has a de- 
fense treaty with the United States. 
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In 1979, Philippine President Fer- 
dinand Marcos formally laid claim to 
some 57 islands in the Spratly group, a po- 
tentially provocative act. This followed an 
outcry three years before when both Ha- 
noi and Peking objected to an oil drilling 
operation by a Swedish-Philippine con- 
sortium in the Reed Bank area of the 
Spratlys. 

Taiwan, Vietnam and Malaysia have 
also pressed claims to the Spratlys. Of the 
major claimants, only China and Malay- 
sia lack a physical presence in the area. 
The other nations maintain garrisons on 
one or more islands: the Philippines on 
seven, Vietnam on five and Taiwan on 

one. . , 

Most states are concerned not just with 
commercial aspects of the dispute, but 
with potential strategic implications as 
well. Japan, for example, gets about 96 
percent of her energy imports (oil and natr 
ural gas) through these waters, using 
mainly the Malacca and Singapore 
straits. About three-quarters of these im- 
ports pass through the disputed areas of 
the South China Sea. 

Tensions in the region also have grown 
as a result of the increased antagonism 
between the USSR and the People's Re- 
public of China. The Soviet Union has ex- 
tended its naval and aerial surveillance 
by using the former US base at Cam 
Ranh Bay in Vietnam, and the hostilities 
on the Vietnam-China border in early 
1979 produced tensions in the Gulf of Tbn- 
kin which have not yet subsided. Pbten- 


uta iMMb:v.iL. n n, 0 fSnlf are exacerbated 
by the Cfiineae-eiLJdl^^ in 

areas disputed by VietnanT^femu^Vi-- 
warned that Western oil companies oper-"" 
ating on behalf of China in such areas 
"will share responsibilities with China 
for whatever consequences may ensue.” 

The current disagreements over con- 
trol of the oceans has also raised other dif- 
ficult issues. Who, for example, is 
responsible for oil spills that move across 
international maritime boundaries es- 
tablished by states? The spills cause mu- 
tual accusations. 

The interests of fishing nations, espe- 
cially those pursuing migratory species, 
also have been seriously threatened by 
the declaration of 200-mile economic 
zones. Thailand, for example, now finds 
its traditional fishing areas in the South 
China Sea out of bounds as a result of 
maritime extensions by Malaysia, Kam- 
puchea and Vietnam. 

Whether for commercial or strategic 
ends, uncoordinated pursuits of energy 
storeB, mineral wealth and protein re- 
sources could have long term negative ef- 
fects on the marine environment, as well 
as endangering peace in the region. Far 
from alleviating such problems, the Law 
of the Sea Convention seems to have, at 
least in the South China Sea, exacerbated 
them. 

Keith Lorenz is a freelance writer and 
Southeast Asia correspondent for the 
Journal of Commerce (New York). 
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the fact that Britain itself was deeply di- 
vided on the issue. 

According to one recent estimate, the 
rulers of more than 80 percent of the 
world's population deny their subjects a 
free flow of information. For the listener 
seeking the truth, the choice of foreign 
transmissions is limited. 

It was Lenin who first appreciated ra- 
dio's potential for the dissemination of 
ideas: he called it an international news- 
paper which can cross frontiers and gain 
access to men’s minds independently of 
the will of their governments. 

But today, despite its foreign output 
(2,160 hours a week in 84 languages), 
Moscow preaches mainly to the converted 
and to professional listeners in the West 
who hope to detect from its broadcasts 
any change in Kremlin policy. And al- 
though Radio Moscow can be freely heard 
anywhere, Lenin's successors spend mil- 
lions of rubles jamming foreign broad- 
casts to prevent them from putting 
dangerous ideas into the heads of the So- 
viet and satellite masses. 

Deinnemcies are not immune. News 
management by French radio and televi- 
sion became a national scandal during 
the Giscard era. All India Radio is run by 
broadcasters and journalists of great in- 
tegrity, but they have to accept that policy 
on controversial matters is dictated ulti- 
mately by political considerations. In Ni- 
geria, Africa’s most populous and one of 
its few multi-party states, it is at least 
possible to hoar more than one opinion. 
The federal radio in Lagos broudeosts the 
federal government line; local stations in 
states controlled by opposition parties put 
out an opposition line. But either way, 
there is an inbuilt bias. 

The Voice of America (with its 957 
hours of programming weekly, in 42 lan- 
guages) girdles the world loud and clear. 
But listeners everywhere make the same 
point: "It’s not the Voice of America. It’s 
the Voice of Reagan.” The American- 
sponsored Radio Free Europe, based in 
Munich, suffers from having once been fi- 
nanced by the CIA and having on its staff 
people who see themselves as involved in 
an anti-communist crusade. Warsaw 
West, it is called in Raland. For the un- 
adorned facts, a quarter of all Riles rely 
on the BBC. 

All over the world stories abound of the 

-- 5^° ° "ooulairity. Tburing southern In- 
diffTbuilotin^jxiei a-* *-*■ — 

ally mention edYHartie would be driving 
along a certain road the following day. On 
the way his car was stopped at a village 
ablaze with bunting, tables piled with 
food, everyone in from the fields, the chil- 
dren off from school. "What's happen- 
ing?” he asked. "A party,” he was told, 
"for you and the BBC.” 

Laurie Weston once worked in the Bush 
House newsroom. 7b day. after being with 
papers in Johannesburg Singapore and 
Brunei, he is a chief sub-editor of The 
Times, in London 
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By Sara Jane Neustadtl 

Special to World Paper 
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It’s people who scar-and can save-the mountains 

mountainsides, and in the northwestern 
US, the siltation that follows clearcutting 
of forests has caused widespread destruc- 
tion of the freshwater spawning grounds 
of the valuable salmon. 

A disturbed mountainside is slow to 
heal. At the highest altitudes the growing 
seasons are short, the ultraviolet radia- 
tion is more intense and there is less oxy- 
gen. Plant growth is slow and the soils 
amass slowly. Small perturbations in cli- 
mate can destroy a community in a high 
mountain valley, as was the case after the 
1815 eruption of the volcano Tamburo in 
Indonesia, when the high valleys of the 
Alps stayed snow covered for two years. 

Hazards are not limited to the highest 
mountains. The soils of mountains the 
world over are subject to the downward 
pull of gravity, making them more vul- 
nerable than the flatlands to deforesta- 
tion, overgrazing and soil erosion. 

The future health of mountain environ- 
ments is in the hands of the people who 
live in them, and some traditional moun- 
tain societies have developed ingenious 
methods to deal with their unique envi- 
ronment. 

In other places, the recent changes— 
population growth, large-scale resource 


POSTON -A fifth of tin! world’s land sur- 
face is mountainous. A tenth of the 
world’s population—' 400 million people- 
live in the mountains, and the way the 
mountains are used affects the lives of 
miliums more. But life at the top is pre- 
carious, and the misuse of mountains has 
become a problem of global concern. 

In India, the catastrophic flooding of 
the rivers of the Gnnges plain yearly de- 
stroys homes, animals, croplands and hu- 
man lives. In the last 30 years as the 
severity of the flooding has increased, it 
has become apparent that the Hoods are 
not nets of God but of human beings. The 
causes can be traced to erosion in the Hi- 
malayas. 

The pressures of subsistence farming 
in the thickly populated Himaluynn hills 
have pushed people to strip the moun- 
tains of their trees. There are few roads in 
the hills that could bring in fuel or fertil- 
izer and little cash to buy them. So the 
people of the Himalayas have to keep mil- 
lions of animals for their dung. Because 
both people and animals must be fed, the 
land has been denuded in the process of 
finding firewood, fodder and building ter- 
raced fields. 
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This leaves the steep slopes of the 
mountains no protection from the heavy 
monsoun rains. The soil washes away, 
making Hie mountain lands nearly use- 
less for farming and clogging the rivers 
with silt. The destruction of the moun- 
tains’ soil base leads to a flood-and- 
drought cycle that is passed all the way 
down the watershed. 

Mountains in Africa are feeling similar 
pressures. While some mountains such 
as the Simen highlands of Ethiopia have 
been used by subsistence farmers for 
thousands of years, the human popula- 
tion has only recently surpassed the num- 
bers the mountains can tolerate. 

The face of other mountain regions has 
also changed in the last 30 years. Both 
the Alps and the Rockies have been trans- 
formed into urban playgrounds for skiers, 
second home buyers and tourists. The 
Alps now support 9 million people, while 
22 million more use them for entertain- 
ment. The homes, roads and businesses 
that have sprung up to serve them are 
causing an urban blight. 

The technologies of road and railroads 
have also enabled lowlanders to exploit 
the resources of previously remote moun- 
tains. Large-scale mining leaves wastes 


A COMBINATION of social and«jjaomic pressures are at work 
changing tk face of the world's g^at mountains. In ranges as 
geographically diverse astheHk’ala^te^AlpSj Andes and Rockies, 
three snajor human pressures-orerpopffafcion, recreation and 
resource exploitation— are tattling the natural rates of erosion, 
wearing down the seemingly Inn luerable mountains and spilling 
problems over into the lowlanditj s well. 


In fragile mountain environing ta, there is little margin for overuse 
a c©flaimo8i problem facing both veloping and developed regions 
WorldPaper examines seme oi tit m problem regions as well as 
prospects for halting the conttoajd destruction of one of the world's 
major natural resources. 


Goats and 
mining 
deface Andes 


By Gloria Montenegro 

Special to WorldPaper 


that can turn mountain valleys into poi- extraction, to urism an d n nm pornr- 
sonous deserts. L umberi nr tnn have pressed the tradi- 

— tional mountain societies beyond their 



SANTIAGO— The southern Andes pro- 
vide some of the most beautiful scenery in 
the world with mountain peaks ! above 
6700 meters: the Nevado de Cachi in the 
north and the Mercedario, AgSfiSPJ 

and Tim uiwo*^" ^ ^ ncrat f 1 , 
"WTuIepopulation density is low, decades 

of copper mining, wood cutting andsmad 


A washout has caused a landslide gully in the middle of ivei-and-dry terraces in the 
Himalayas above Kathmandu. 


capacity to respond. And because moun- 
tain people are often isolated— a minority 
in religion, culture and language with lit- 
tle political and economic power— help 
from governmental and international 
agencies is often slow to arrive. 

Although the problem is international 
in scope, some of the most successful at- 
tempts to save mountains and their com- 
munities have been initiated within the 
communities themselves. The people of 
Obergurgl in Austria’s Tyrol voluntarily 
limited the building of hotels in their tiny 
valley in order to preserve the valley’s sce- 
nic beaut}'. The locally spawned Chipko 
movement of northern India, in which vil- 
lagers placed their own bodies between 
the loggers and the trees, encouraged a 
revision of the whole nation’s policy to- 
ward timber felling. The Native Ameri- 
cans living in northern California 
recently stopped the United States Forest 
Service from building a road through 
mountains they have considered sacred 
for centuries. 

Where mountain communities respond 
to change, they avoid what could become 
an irreversible ecological and human 
tragedy. But wljere response is not found, 
..the desertification of the mountains will 
continue, and the cycle of destruction will 
continue to spread into the plains. 

Sore jqne Neustadtl is a writer whose 
book on mountain environments and com r 
munituM will be published next year. 
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Agriculture techniques contribute to 
the problems in the Andes. The disci- 
plined terracing and irrigation tech- 
niques of the Incas have been superceded 
by manual clearing and plowing on steep 
slopes, leaving soil exposed to rain and 
runoff. 

Soil erosion and desertification of mar- 
ginal lands begins with overgrazing. 
Goat raising is a primary livelihood for 
low-income Andean families in Chile and 
Argentina, and hungry goats do the most 
damage, particularly in areas north of 
Santiago, Chile, and in the Sierras Pam- 

peanas area of Argent ina. 

t faapgttom y scientists, plan- 
ners and local populations are required to 
solve the land-use problems in the Andes. 
UNESCO’s Man and the Biosphere pro- 
gram, initiated in 1973, has started to 
make some headway in the area of con- 
serving mountain resources. 

Gbria Montenegro is professor of biology 
at the Catholic University of Chib in San- 
tiago. : 


A view of the Swiss Alps from above the Orimselpass at about 2800 meters. 


scale farming have taken a h eaV ^L ft ts 
the environment. And sheep a ,.jj 
may have been the biggest culp«“ 

For over 3000 years Dr0lD i. 

in the high central Andes. 1 ; chile 

nence of the coastal range lea ■ n j. 

with little other arable land. ^ 

trate and especially copP e f _ on the 
important economic activity ^ 

western slope of the Andes-i 
greatest copper reserves ,n ■***?. ■ j n the 
there. But mineral exploits ' troy ed 

last century-and-a-half has 

much of the vegetation in tn 0 


Can Nepal learn 
from Swiss? 

By Jack Ives 

Special to WorldPaper 

BOULDER— Nepal today is in much the 
same state that Switzerland was in 130 
years ago. Like Switzerland, Nepal’s 
greatest natural resource is its moun- 
ains: ft 0 greater Himalayas, containing 
the world's highest mountains 
Tibet plateau; and the Middle Hills, 
oesetby the summer monsoon, which tra 
luonally has been the most densely pop 
u a re gion of the country. In Nepal 
and in Switzerland over a century ago, 
e fountains are inhabited by peasant 
armers who make a living from the 
sparse high-altitude environment. 

be parallel does not end there. Be- 
ween 1750 and 1850, the population 
urge in Alpine countries coincided with 
l^ 8 p of ^°od shortages, and large num- 
fs of farmers migrated to the lower ele- 


vations. Today in Nepal, population is 
increasing 30 percent faster than ten 
years ago. Farmers are forced to cultivate 
higher, less productive land or to migrate 
from the mountains to the flatland, the 
Tferai. But still, the number in the hills is 
greater than the land can support. 

In Switzerland a century ago, advanc- 
ing glaciers and clearing for farmland 
and fuel exposed mountainsides to ero- 
sion and avalanche dangers. The problem 
in Nepal today is not snowslides but land- 
slides. In the 30 years since Nepal first 
opened its borders (and the first ascent of 
Everest) more than half of the forest cover 
has been cut for fuel and land clearing 

Costs of climbing 

MUCH OF the attraction of Nepal in the 
early days resulted from the discovery 
that the highest peak in the world lay 
within a forbidden and isolated kingdom. 
Since Nepal opened ite borders to 
foreigners in 1950, however, tourism has 
become a mainstay of the economy. In 
1978, receipts from visitors to ’’the roof oi 
the world” totaled US$28 million. 

From February to April and from 
October to December, trekking agencies 
based in Kathmandu organize hiking 
excursions into a landscape that is 
stunningly beautiful and, up to an 
altitude of 4000 meters, almost 
continuously inhabited. _ 

• The cost of mounting an expedition nas 
spiraled in recent years. Equipment and 


Exposed soil deteriorates quickly, and un- 
der the heavy monsoon rains, terraces 
slide down hillsides. 

In 1968 in a single day following 600 to 
1200 mm of rain at the end of the mon- 
soon, 20,000 landslides occurred at a 
place where the Tista River flows out of 
the hills, cutting the road from Daijeeling 
(elevation 2400m) in 92 places and bury- 
ing farms and fields. 

Given the current rates of population 
growth, deforestation and soil erosion, 
Nepal may be on the verge of environ- 
mental, socioeconomic and political col- 
lapse by the year 2000. Switzerland, 
whose development took a different turn, 

provisions are airlifted to Kathmandu 
and Ludka, where climbers hire a small 
party of porters to carry their gear. The 
porters union sets the fees, which range 
from $2 a day for local porters to $3.60 for 
the head man, with stipulations for 
weight, insurance and the format for a 
last will and testament for therSherpoa 
who climb at high altitudes. 

In its capacity as the steward of the 
world’s tallest peaks, the Nepalese 
government charges expeditions on a 
sliding scale: the higher you go, the more 
you pay. Permit fees begin at $750 for 
ascents below 6600 meters and go up to 
$1125 for anything above 8000 meters, 
Everest is in a class of ite own— $1200 for 
a stand at tho top. 

In spite of rising costs, c limber b 
continue to test the limits of their skill 
and endurance on the Himalaya®— 
Everest is booked until 1992. 


faces no such grim prospect. 

Tburism began in a big way in the Alps, 
spurred on by a railroad system. The agri- 
cultural and industrial revolutions 
brought increased productivity to the 
lower elevations, and people migrated to 
new non-farming jobs in the lowlands. 
The strict Swiss forest laws prohibited in- 
discriminate cutting and clearing in the 
forests. 

There are no contemporary agricul- 
tural and industrial revolutions to offset 
Nepal’s subsistence struggle. Tourism, 
Bkiing, hiking and resort homes brought 
prosperity to the Alps. And tourism has 
improved life in Nepal. Locals in the 
Mount Everest region are better off than 
before. But tourism leaves another mark. 
The trail from Kathmandu is called the 
"trash trail,” and the numbers of tourists 
add to the demands for scarce food and 
fuel. Ironically, the post-war tourist boom 
in the Alps brought new pressures to bear 
on the mountains, where resort develop- 
ments and second homes mean the cut- 
ting of forests on the mountainsides. 


Jack D. Ives is professor of geography at 
the University of Colorado in Boultler and 
president of the International Mountain 
Society. 

The International Mountain Society 
was formed in 1980 by an international 
group of scientists and resource planners 
concerned with problems of mountain 
misuse around the world. Its address is 
PO Box 3128, Boulder, Colorado 8030Z 
USA. 
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Nature puts two dties to the test 


While Madras runs short of water, 
officials dally and the 
moonsoons fail ^ 
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By Arun Chacko 
Associate Editor in South Asia 

MADRAS— A lthough this seaside me- 
tropolis straddles two rivers and is within 
striking distance of three large fresh- 
water lakes, it is running out of water. A 
well gone dry, an unflushed toilet, a few 
full mugs for bath water, some spoonfuls 
to wash hands: all have become part of 
everyday life here. Municipal water is 
provided just a few hours every other day, 
usually under very low pressure and 
available only in the middle of the night. 

The plight of Madras is an extreme in- 
stance of what may happen toother Third 
World cities where the influx of villagers 
looking for work has caused runaway ur- 
banization. Bad planning, short-sighted 
politics and the weat her itself have added 
to Madras’s difficulties. 

Afflicted with an unbearably hot, 
sticky climate, this southern city of four 
million ideally could use at least 300 mil- 
lion liters of water a day although even in 
the best of times it never got more than 
200 million. Tbday, with the failure of 
three successive monsoons, it averages 
only 76 million liters daily. 

M.C. Narayanswamy, a frail, retired 
70-year-old engineer who lives with his 
agetfwue, «j w t sleep be- 

cause rm so anxious about that tncfciu or 
water from the tap every other night. 
Sometimes it comes and sometimes not If 
it does, Iran around trying to fill as many 
buckets, pots and pans as possible. Fm 
just about dead by the time 1 finish. But if 
I don’t do that] we won’t have a drop of w&- 
te^for at least the next two days.” 

Nat every area of the city gets piped wa- 
: ter eVen when scheduled. In other places, 
. : . the water pressure is so low people tue 
: handpumps to draw water from sub-sur- 
■ . . face pipes. Even so, they are the lucky 
■ aries. !■ 

Only about 20 percent of the popul a tion 
. is served by the restricted piped water 
i supply. The rest-men, women and chil- 
* ; dren— scour the area; pots in hand, for 
'.whatever is available in wells. 

fctmrainably long queues form at the 
i ' few public hydrants and water pumps, 
V leading to frayed tempers and sometimes 
• • to Hofing: W^ter thieyes break into peo- 
ple’s backyards and steal, stored water 
. / from -underground ;< tanka, so .that 
i / plumbers able to devise locking systems 
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In quake-ravaged Tangshan, people 
rebuild their city and their lives 
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Tfie^^uernment bringamtramlaads of under. Womenand', children, meanwhile, 
keep nightlong vigils m front of public faucets waiting fbr, the water. to be turned on. 

would otherwise accumulate, and the 
taps, guarding their buckets or . vast number of undergroiinl storage 

SSlc?? ^ ? ueu0 im ' tanks around the dtv have become filkH 


got started ground because of the enor- 
mous cost. 

With Madras on its knees, the same 
Anna Dravida Murine tra Kazhagam gov- 
ernment has finally revived a scheme 
first agreed to in 1976. This involves 
bringing water fro ra the Krishna Bjva; 
260 miles away, at an estimated co»« 
S750 million. 

If all goes accuiuiug iw^sahfiduJe. Ma- 
dras will get Krishna water by 
this scheme been implemented m m/h, 
course, the city might already 
that water at a fraction of the cost 
Burning that the Krishna P ro J® c *P_ 
greases without a hitch,, which seeoe 
unlikely, them is still no guarantee^ 
Madras will get enough water, wm 
tion will claim at least 20 percept. « „ 
farmers along the route are bouid tom- 
vert some of the water for their own 
cultural uses. . ^ 

Meanwhile, the infe 
the city continues unabated. 1 
ation of high-rise buildings merelyg 
vates the problem. A fb 

people live in one aquare kdome^ 
comparison, 230 people live m . 

land area in Singapore and West ^ 
and 4600 people in London. - _ 


piumners amo to devise locsang systems pots to ensure their place inthe queue un- -tanka-u^the an a u „ now has t 

fbr these tanks are in great demand tilths early hours, of the moriS when ' with silted We become filled A^rd^to ^ ^be | 820,000-220,000 more 

increase is 


end of tb« queue oftendro’tgatany wato ‘ 
•: l?* 1 la * ttMh, the ; 


rainwater flows unchecked out to the sea. put jn the ground in low-lW^ 

•; It’s not asif therehas been ashortage best method to prevent rain^ 


oeptemper. Meanwhue, the s tan tha i 

fer & wMie hava dug-^eUe ln distant thjeen^la^^pplyingMetoahaVe m§« aboUt 100 
!r ; .!;«t,t«irbttantratae. Ur«Wn*wlth plutie ; etooet too little tp pwnp ftbm.:An!j the , stm ; • ght ths p pje . ck to a 8tand - 


. flowing into the sea fropt } ^ 

says, is to spread a uniform ^ ^ 
one foot of pand on top. rf • 

which Will help the ; 

into the soil and raise the ^ 

Households will have to Ko^ 

. fid about using and recycli^^^^g . 

sewage drainage water 


By Chen Rui-nlng 

SpedaJ to Wo rldPaper 

BEUING— What impressed me most dur- 
ing a recent visit to the north China in- 
dustrial city of Tangshan nearly seven 
yean after its destruction by an earth- 
quake was the human endeavor that had 
been made to pick up the threads of life. 

At least 145,000 people in the city 
proper died in the quake on July 28, 1976. 
Tens of thousands of widows and wid- 
owerB and even greater numbers of chil- 
dren had to begin life anew. Many 
survivors in their thirties or forties re- 
married and had to creatively "reorgan- 
ize" families that included the children of 
one or both, plus the ubiquitous mothers- 
in-law. As a department head of the Thng- 
shan women's association put it, 
"Marriage was not simply between a 
man and a woman but a merger of two 
families.” 

"When I got remarried six years ago, I 
had to persuade the mother of my de- 
ceased husband to come to live with us,” 
said Liu Guohuan, a middle school 
teacher. " My second husband calls her 
mother and treats her and my only 
daughter well, and I take good care of his 
two sons. We teach the three children to 
love each other.” 

Forty-year-old Bian Shumin, a doctor 
inafactory clinic, has a different tale. She 
remarried a co-worker, but his mother 
would not entrust the three grandchil- 
dren to her care and insisted on living 
with the children separately. Half a year 
later, she asked Bian Shumin to look af- 
ter one granddaughter tqtest her good in- 
tentions, and after another year, she put 
the two grandsons into her care. They 
now all live together. 

Bian Shumin also had difficulties with 
her deceased husband’s parents, who 
lived with her son in another village. 
When she remarried, they were afraid 
that she would take their only grandson 
away, and she had to assure them that the 
child would continue to stay with them. 

According to a survey by the women’s 
a ®ociation, about a quarter of the reor- 
ganized families have troubles. The diffi- 
culties arise mainly from strained 
relations between the Btepmofcher or step- 
father and the children, which in turn 
lead to quarrels between husband and 
'rife. Problems also have arisen because 
tome people, in their despondency after 
the quake, made hasty and perhaps ill- 
suited marriages. . 

Tangshan now has a population of 
820,000— 220,600 more than before the 
quake. The increase is due to natural 
jFWth (the city lags behind other cities 
ftfli control because parents who lost 
children in the quake understandably 
were anxious to have more), newly re- 




Jhngakan lost 90 percent of its 
housing in the 1976 quake. More 
than half of the families living there 
today have moved into the new 
quake-resistant buildings that arise 
from the ruins. The rest still live in 
temporary shelters and await the 
completion of permanent 


residences 
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quake shelters” -temporary housing 
with the lower part made of brick and the 
upper of whitewashed mud and reeds 
with an asphalt-coated felt roof— and ex- 
pect to move to new permanent housing 
in the next few years. 


Chen Running is a staff writer at China 
Features, an official agency 
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®nd Construction workers drawn from ^ 


If you're looking for a magazine 
that understands your needs in the 
world of Internationa] manage- 
ment, there's none more informa- 
tive than Harvard Business Review. 
Because HBRls more than a maga- 
zine. It’s an indispensable manage- 
ment tool. A reference book you'U 
consult time and agpin. 

HBR helps you to analyze man- 
agement problems. It describes 
new concepts and trends in admin- 
istration. And stimulates original 
thinking about the dedsion- 
making processed executive 
leadership. 

Six times a year, HBR publishes 
in-depth management articles 
- written bysome of the world's 
most innovative business thinkers. 
Plus the latest surveys, interviews, 
case discussions, and book 
reviews. Recent issues, for * = 


Start iriyoneycar subscription to'Il?rv flr d 
Business Review (6 Issues). Delivery by air 
In Central and South America, Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific is fit US *70. S38WPSX 
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Pjymuniendtt'.ctl— 
f.harj(L- puynjrni lumy 
t.hjrnc fiarJ N11..' 


EitpltdiiinOair Inutlunli Nn.( MMirfinl Only) 

dnxi rrm . . 


Siivuiurr ( ll iuin( nnllt caul) 

' If paying by Wire Transfer, make payments 
: , to: New Engl and ’.Merchants National Bank, 
,2B State St f ect, Boston, MA 02 109, ■ 
U.S,A. fdrllRR . iy 


Construction workers drawn from 
JJhsr parte bfthe country to help rebuild 
thacity. -'c- .'. 

0Ver ? 90 percent of the hoiising col- 
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Account Number 2226-9t»2i ” j 
; You rpay caned at any timeantl - 
receive fl refund dp all unmailed copies. 
MAILORDER TO ADDRESS GIVEN 
BELOW. THANK YOU. \ 
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example, explored 
strate^c planning, 
return on investment 
calculations, forecast-, 
ihg, computer*, mart- - 
agcmcnt liifor mation : 

system^ And more.: ” r ■ ^ -w 

Harvard Business Review. A pul^ i |J*| ■» 01 ftp CO • K PT/IPTA? 
lidation of the Harvard Business . ; | DUuiilvou L\V/V lVW 
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It’s a fact. Once again the independent research 
firm of Erdos and Morgan, Inc. has studied 
officers in big business and found that more of 
them read Forbes regularly than either Business 
Week or Fortune. 


Magazines read regularly by 
corporate officers In 800 of 
America’s largest companies.* 


1983 

Cost per page 


per thousand circulation. 

4/JLoags B/W. cage 

FORBES $40.14 

Business 

$26.43 

Week 44.08 

29.00 

Fortune 49.31 

32.45 


FORBES 77.2% FORBES $40.14 $26.43 

Business Business 

Week 65.2. Week 44.08 29.00 

Fortune .55.6 Fortune 49.31 32.45 

; EidosandMoigan. Inc., 1982 

For further information, please contact Peter M Sctioff ; Director of International Adver- 
tising (Europe. Middle East. Africa). Forbes Magazine. SO Pall Mall. London SW1Y 5 JQ. 
England. Tel- (01 >930-5274. or JamesW LaCirigrtola. Director of International Advertising 
(The Americas. Asia. Pacrilc). Forbes Magazine. 60 Fifth Avenue. New York. N Y 1001 1 
Tel (212) 620-2200 * 

Why? We asked Erdos and Morgan to find 
out for us. Their research showed that when 
compared with the other two, Forbes was the 
“liveliest," “most enjoyable," “most interesting,” 
and “most provocative.” What’s more, it “has 
the best information," “offers the best judgments 
and insights,” and its writers “tell it like it is” r : 
No wonder that of the three, Forbes was 
named their favorite by 40% more of these 
influential executives than BusinessWeek, and 
65% more than Fortune. : ; . . ! • 


No wonder that the Opinion Research 
Corporation found Forbes to be the magazine 
read regularly by more Registered Representa- 
tives than any other in their 1981 survey of the 
U.S. investment community. 

No wonder that Forbes now tops Business 
Week and Fortune in U.S. newsstand circulation. 

And no wonder that in 1982, only four 
other American magazines— all weeklies- 
carried more advertising pages than biweekly 
Forbes. 

As the figures in the box show, Forbes 
is the least expensive, most cost efficient major 
business magazine for reaching 
America's most influential 
executives. If you want 

to reach this business f 

elite, placing your I 

advertising in Forbes // 

makes the job easy. S 


\ Forbes'Magazine-SG Fifth Aye., NY, NY 10011 
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‘political’ John Paul’s 

moving communion 
with the Polish people 








By Carlos Rangel 

Associate Editor In South America 

CARACAS— In the aftermath of his Pol- 
ish journey, Pbpe John Paul has been ac- 
cused of inconsistency. His deeds and 
words in Poland were of immense politi- 
co! significance. How can this be recon- 
ciled with his reprimands to Nicaraguan 
priests who serve as cabinet members in 
their country’s government? 

But the analogy between the two situa- 
tions is at best naive, and at worst disin- 
genuous and motivated by a hidden or 
open sympathy for what the regimes in 
Warsaw and Managua have in common. 

The Pope maintains that priests should 
not get involved in partisan politics or 
hold high public office. He had never 9aid 
that priests or indeed the church as an in- 
stitution should be apolitical in the sense 
of abstaining from action against injus- 
tice, denial of human rights and the 
crushing of freedom. 

Priests, the church or even lay Chris- 
tians cannot, without denying ChriBt, 
pursue political goals through violence or 
by fostering civil discord. Neither should 
Christians become accomplices in govern- 
ments' perennial tendency to restrict or 
destroy the existence of civil society. That 
all these things have been done by the 
church and her ministers and by count- 
less lay Christianfl through history is de- 
plorable and a demonstration of the 
imperfection of mankind. But such prece- 
dents cannot be turned into a rationale 
tor an alibi) for committing the same sins 
(and adding a new one: the preaching of 
class hatred) in the name of socialism. 

It is ridiculous to label "political” in 
any of those senses Pope John Paul’s im- 
mensely moving communion with the 
Polish people, which did not exclude even 
General Jaruzelaki. In fact, far from sub- 
verting him, the Pope has left Jaruzelski 
with a much stronger hand viB-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. It is difficult, now, to imag- 
ine the Russians’ daring to replace him 
with an outright puppet aB they did in Af- 
ghanistan. This aspect of the Pope's 
achievement, to the extent that it has 
been noted at all, has been invidiously 
branded aa ’‘collaboration” by some of the 
flame commentators who find him too 
anti-communist for their taste. 

Of course the Pope is anti-communist, 
and for two very good reasons: because he 
knows communism firsthand and be- 
cause communism and Christianity are 
incompatible. This also muBt be taken 
mto account in order to reject the false 
analogy between the flirtation or out- 
fight love affair with Marxism and vio- 
tence on the part of some Latin American 
■ P rie 3ta and nuns and the Rape's defense of 
freedom. 

It is not John Paul’s fault if his quotes 
•Tan the gospels, or his call for social soli- 
dity, or his defense of human dignity or 
is demand that the right of workers to 
ave their own free unions are, in the Fol- 
context, political. It is the fault of com- 
uniam.When Christian and democratic 
Proiciplea, gently stated, become political 


dynamite, this itself becomes a sure 
touchstone by which to judge a given po- 
litical and social situation. What the Pope 
said in Poland, and the fact that millions 
gathered to hear it, would have been ex- 
plosively political in Pinochet’s Chile, too. 




Carlos Rangel co-hosts a leading televi- 
sion talk show in Caracas. 


The Eads Speak 
for Themselves, 

BUSINESS WEEK INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIBERS: 

m in business, finance, 52/0 have policy or 

government, industry or operational responsibility 

the professions. for company's international 


business. 


88% in top and 
middle management. 


87 % are non-U.S. 

non-Canadian citizens. 


58% are on 
a board of directors. 


n% 


traveled by airline. 


86/0 work for 
a company doing business 
outside the country 
where they work. 


$ 87,000 avenge 

household income. 

$ 737,000 average 

value of assets (excluding 
residence). 


Source: Erdos and Morgan, December 1980, A Profile of Business Week International Subscribers. 
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USSR press reflects power plays 


WorldDiary/Crocker Snow, Jr. 


By SUvIu Brucan 

Associate Editor in Eastern Europe 

BUCHAREST— Only eight months after 
Brezhnev’s death, hie successor, Yuri An- 
dropov, had accumulated all three key So- 
viet jobs: president, party leader and 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces. 
His predecessors— Stalin, Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev— took years to get them- 
selves established in such a strong posi- 
tion. 

Andropov’s rapid access to power and 
his leadership style have fiieled wide ex- 
pectations, and to keep the new mood 
alive, he must moke good on at least some 
of hia promises. His initial emphasis on 
social and economic discipline surely is 
not good enough if the country's sluggish 
industry and ailing agriculture are to re- 
vive. 

Until Andropov consolidates his au- 
thority within the power structure, how- 
ever, he won’t be able to initiate the 
"radical improvement in the planning 
and management system" he called a 
must in his speech at the June plenary 
meeting of the party's Central Commit- 
tee. And a major obstacle to change is the 
Politburo, the supreme organ of powor, 
which is dominated by the old guard. Al- 
though it has lost four senior members 
since early 1082, Andropov could fill only 


one vacancy, bringing in Gaidar Aliyev, a 
veteran KGB official . 

The unsettled situation is reflected in 
the contradictoiy opinions in the press on 
the issue of economic reform. In March, 
after printing glowing reports on the 


suggest adoptingHungary’s method of in- 
jecting profit and loss principles in agri- 
culture and of giving collective farms the 
freedom to make production decisions. 
Bogomolov commended the decision to 
appoint a special ministerial commission, 


Until Andropov consolidates his authority within 
the power structure, he won’t be able to initiate 
the ‘radical improvement in the planning and 
management system' that he called a must at the 
June meeting of the Central Committee. 


Hungarian economic model, Pravda pub- 
lished three articles on Bulgaria, prais- 
ing its achievements in industry and 
agriculture. The Soviet reader was told 
for the first time of Bulgaria’s new eco- 
nomic mechanism and its startling 
results, enabling the government to open 
foodstores and workshops for services in 
every major factory. Workers no longer 
have to waste their time standing in line 
for food or running after repairmen. 

Oleg Bogomolev, an academician, fol- 
lowed up with a mqjor article, arguing 
that the Soviets should learn from both 
Hungary and Bulgaria. He went on to 


chaired by Planning Minister Baibakov, 
to study the experience of other socialist 
countries. 

At the same time, Antonov, the famous 
aircraft designer, wrote an article in the 
union’s paper, Trud, about how the 
present planning system rewards ineffi- 
ciency and penalizes those factories that 
try to improve product quality and intro- 
duce technological innovations. 

But then the anti-reformers began to 
strike back, which is what happened in 
the early sixties when Khrushchev tried 
to eliminate the harshest features of Sta- 
linism. 


0n May 12, Pravda published a lorn 
theoretical article reasserting in the m3 
traditional terras the primacy of the uZ 
in economic matters. All recent preoa^ 
pations— from enterprise independence 
to profit incentives— must be suboidi 
nated to the paramount task of' "etrength. 
ening the dominant economic role of lb 
state.” ■ 

The fierce struggle in the high echelons 
of the party around the issue of economic 
reform was apparent at the June plenary 
meeting While Andropov emphasized & 
onomic change, advocating “a system 
which would make nonprofitable the* 
tivity based on old methods,” long-time 1 
Politburo member Chernenko strongly 
reiterated the traditional slogans of or* 
all party competence which are so dear to 
the power-entrenched party bureaucrat 
Obviously, Andropov has to proceed 
very prudently on the domestic front at a 
time when US-Soviet tension is high. And 
yet he knows that half measures have 
been tried time and again and they never 
worked. So he to left with a strategic 
choice: if he retains the obsolete Stalinist 
economic model, the technological gap 
with the West ultimately will widen, 

Silviu Brucan, former Romanian amk» 
sador to the UN, is past editor of the no- 
tional newspaper Scinteia. 


Kiss inger. Keynes and Bengal tigers 


I Unraveling 
, reputations 

| AMERICAN letters are this summer in a self-centered 
i and somewhat self-righteous frame of mind. 

I At a time when the control of nuclear arms, the con- 
tours of the Middle East and global debt on an unprece- 
dented scale are vital issues and worthy of great 
attention, US newspaper columnists, television commen- 
tator and kibitzers in g.meral are preoccupied instead 
with two distinctly narrower stories: a campaign-politics- 
as-usual one involving Ronald Reagan arid some of his 
I White House team and an egocentririty-as-usual one fo- 
cusing on Henry Kissinger. 

These two tales that are dominating the American 
stage this summer have at least one thing in common. 
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They both involve political personalities and reputations 
and America’s internal political process more than abid- 
ing external issues affecting mankind. 

The White House story, which currently carries the 
awkward appellation "Debategate” because of its vague 
resemblance to the earlier Watergate affair, centers on a 
bunch of staff papers from the Garter White House in 
1980 that ended up in then-candidate Reagan’s camp 
There are more questions than answers on the books to- 
day. It isn’t known, for example, whether these papers 
were volunteered to the Reagan campaign by a disgrun- 
tled Carterite or spirited away by a Reagan "mole.” 
There is do sign as yet that they were particularly critical 
or confidential or served any particular use in the cam- 
paign. And there’s no indication that candidate Reagan 
even knew about them firsthand. But the continuing con- 
tradictory recollections of Reagan aides involved and the 
petty new revelations that arise once or twice a week 
make refreshing summertime reading with all the who- 
done-it ethical toniness of the first days of Watergate. 

! The second crusade that is occupying the hearts and 
i minds of a more serious gaggle of American writers just 
i now is the reading and reviewing of the latest study of 
I Henry Kissinger. 

j "The Price of Power, Kissinger in the Nixon White 
House” yyas written by the well-respected investigative 
journalist Seymour Hersh, the man who first uncovered 
and wrote about the 1968 massacre fey a US Army unit of 
347 villagers of the Vietnamese hamlet of bfy Lai. Hersh 
I presents a probing, pointed, passionate 698-page review 
I of Kissinger’s record as head of the National Security 
•. Council and then secretary of state between 1968 and 
| 1976. ‘ 

1 Writing in the wake of (and indeed taking off frvnn) re- 
cent memoirs by Richard Nixon and Kissinger of these 
tome years, Hersh amwapaa overwhelming evidence of a 
White House in which personality dominated policy and 
in which dishonesty, hypocrisy and petty, venal jealou- 
sies prevailed. Each great event of these Nixon/Kissinger 
yosrs from the opening to China to the overthrow of Sal- 
vador Allende in Chile to the straining for a suitable 
Vietnam peace accord is played to a tune of distrust and 
deceit applied equally to foreign governments (allies and 
otherwise), the American public and top White House o£- 
Sasls. In Hersh’s persuasive portrait, Henry Kissinger, 
WjK) won the Nobel Pnom Prism in 1974. is the master de- 


i <*> W; partjjcutor. 1 am reterring to Mr. ABenciuo 
| 8la tontent ’‘..Jlmd firsthand experience of the true 

i ^ US jpdlicy regarding kidnapped nationals...” 
elected to thq group offour because of the sup- 

i 1 ^fjl^^t^Uh^'Stotea'! : .. _ 

I „iir 8 ^#Tftaes I am most concerned with in the 

• 7*!? ^teijceb hre <l trtie nature” in the first and '%up- 

P^^in^a^ 1 -■ 

• , ”«oe8 not take much JarIc rau»rch to recognize the 


^plication of these two phrases.In the’first, Mr. Asenrio 
J~!^g^lj heMd tovaAlod fcnhirrt, ah A result of hto ex- 
i policy (rf the American government toward 

to By uking thus word "tnie”he 

that; the revealed reality is something which wag 
! .lsjijQiwxka or Was different froiti 

| : tojnnionly accepted. However, nowhere in the 






us what that policy is. 


ceiver, thus fulfilling his caricature as Machiavelli more 
thanasMetternich. 

The book is a mother lode of gossip and grist for even 
the most cool-headed. In a lengthy review for the Wash- 
ington Post, for instance, Walter LaFdber, a hiBtory pro- 
fessor from Cornell University, does Hersh one better 
about the relationship portrayed between Kissinger and 
his then-chief assistant Alexander Haig "Haig does not 
so much appear in the book as slither through it,” writer 
LaFeber. "Haig would have gladly played Iago if only ei- 
ther Nixon or Kissinger had been pure enough to be 
Othello.” 

Shakespearean overtones or not, it’s a summer season 
during which American political attentions have turned 
inward and in which the two most fashionable stage pro- 
ductions might be titled “Reagan Retouched” and "Kis- 
singer Revealed.” 


Tyger! Tyger! 
burning bright 

The good news is that this year, ten years alter the 
Bengal tiger was judged to be officially "endangered” 
with an estimated population in India of only 1827, a se- 
ries of simple and straightforward conservation steps 
have taken root and the species is experiencing a re- 
markable turnaround. 

The success story has resulted from the combined ef- 
forts of the Geneva-based World Wildlife Fund, the gov- 
ernment of India and a dedicated naturalist and 
self-taught tiger expert, Kail ash Sankala. Indira Gan- 
dhi, prime minister of India when the storm flags were 
first raised in 1973, reacted quickly by launching 
"Prqject Tiger” with $16 million allocated to nine newly 
designated tiger preserve areas. The campaign spear- 
headed by Mr. Sankala was based on the simple and un- 
compromising philosophy that all poaching be 
eliminated in these areaB, all farming and grazing 
stopped and some villagers relocated in order to "leave 
nature to nature.” 

The procedure has worked. By 1980, the population of 
T ndinn tigers had almost doubled to 8016. Since then, fur- 
ther tiger preserves have been added.The : World Wildlife 
Fund remains involved. Indira Gandhi is still photo- 
graphed cuddling tiger cubs, and all is said tobe reasona- 
bly well in the world of the a n i m al that appears in our 
dreams, our imaginations and our mythologies. 


Let's hear it 
for homespun 

Debating about the merits, demerits and dermatology 
of interdependence among nations is a fulltime occupa- 
tion for many an international statesman, scholar and 

scribe. . 

It’s become a cliche of the age that, like it or not, na- 
tions are ever more inextricably intertwined in their eco- 
nomic (if not political or social) affairs, and that in this 


In the second, Mr. Asendo tells us that he was chosen 
for a reason that was 'Supposed” or without proof. How- 
ever, nowhere in the article does Mr. Asencio tell us 
whether the US proved to have, in fact, clout in the inci- 
dent of which he was a part. Again, Mr. Asencio raises a 
question, implies something and yet does not clarify, aub- ■ 
stontiate or explain why it is so. , 

This is unworthy of journalism in a free society. To 
pointout that commonly accepted beliefe are incorrectis 
one thing, and the correct role of journalists, but to imply 
it without substantiating it is a ‘Tree rjde” on th® endu 1 
lity of the reading public. And when you are denigrating 
the reputation of the nation with the freest ptosq by im- 
plying that its policies and political/diplomatic strength 
are at variance with what is commonly accepted, then 
you are engaging in propaganda of the most.eubtle and 
invidious and thus the most dangerous kind. 

— Peter E. Beal 
Bangkok 


sense anyway borders are becoming more academic than 
real. 

Having been so conditioned, if not entirely convinced, 
it was a surprise for me to discover on the editorial page 
of that primer of free enterprise and free trade, the Wall 
Street Journal, a reference to the fact that the play- 
wright of much modern economic theory, John Mayhard 
Keynes, once argued against economic interdependence. 

An essay by Journal writer Art Pine citeB a piece 
penned by Keynes in 1933 in which he makes the argu- 
ment for free trade and then punctures it, concluding: "I 
sympathize therefore with those who would maximize ec- 
onomic entanglements between nations. Ideas, knowl- 
edge, art, hospitality, travel— these are things which 
should of their nature be international. But let goods be 
homespun whenever it is reasonably possible; and above 
all let finance be primarily national...” 

Keynes’ 1033 argument for self-reliance has haunting 
overtones of Mao Ike-twig's; his advocacy of "homespun” 
evokes Mahatma Gandhi. If great minds don’t always 
think alike, they do apparently use the same catchwords. 


Joshua and 
the battle 
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A scene from. "WorGameaF: the defense computer Bystem 
staff is stunned when the main computer develops a 
missile-launching mind of its own. 

One of the most popular current movies in the US and 
sure to arrive on other shores shortly is entitled tc War 
Games.” It is a very tall tale of a teen-aged computer whiz 
kid who taps by mistake into the Defense Department’s 
main strategic computer called "Joshua” and inadver- 
tently triggers a nuclear defense alert and almost a pre- 
emptive strike. 

Transparent fantasy though this scenario may be, it 
has triggered a fresh debate about the authority of man 
and of machine, and whether the tail could begin to wag 
the dog. The anti-nuclear movement is making maxi- 
mum use of the movie to scare the public. Helen Caldi- 
cott, one of its leaders, sees the movie as a “marvelous 
tool.” Massachusetts Congressman Edward Markey, . 
who supports a nuclear freeze, has been quoted in "Nu- , 
clear Times” that "every senator should be strapped into 
a chair and made to watch this film.” 

The nation's engineering and technician class and 
these with a vested interest in the current "fail-safe** sys- 
tem have bounced back with a series of fascinating arti- 
cles in different periodicals detailing how the aystein 
actually ^ works, arguing that there is nd ‘'Joshua.” per sc, 

' and concluding that; such a scenario 1 oould not possibly 
happen. 7 ■ 1 : • •' ' I..- • 

But the mpvie should bp seen and the arguments 
weighed with the disquieting knowledge that in Novem- 
ber 1979 a computer, training tapq of h simulated Soviet 
missile attack did, the jargon of the space age f "jum> 
the fence” feeding ipto a computer of the North Amer - 
can Aeroepace Defense (NORAD) and triggering a bon i 
fide nuclear alert 
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Queen hosts 
Arab kids 
meeting 

‘You are our 
pride and our 
hope for future’ 

By Kathy Kaktsh and Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writers 

AMMAN — Her Majesty Queen Noor received 
ihe Arab children delegation Monday at Al- 
Nadwa Palace, where she welcomed them to Jor- 
dan. “Your meeting today is an embodiment of 
Ihe unity or our Arab world and an expression of 
ihe bonds of love and understanding that links 
Arab with Arab," the Queen said. 

The gathering, which is the third joint Arab 
Cultural Programme, is In Amman at the invita- 
tion of the Queen. "Meeting with you,” she said, 
"is a meeting with the future. The eyes ofthe Arab 
world are focused upon you. You are its pride and 
its hope." 

During the meeting an Arab child speaking on 
behalf of the delegation praised Her Majesty's role 
in making this gatherings success. The Queen was 
presented with gifts representing Arab culture, 
tradition and folklore. Sweets were distributed on 
ihe occasion of Her Majesty's birthday. 
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Three members of the Arab children delegation 
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Nizar Al-Sandi, from Morocco, told The Star 
that lie has been enjoying himself very much. 
“Jordan has a lot of things that Morocco does not 
have. I liked the army camps, the citadels and 
Petra, “ lie said. "I hope that Morocco wilt invite 
Arab children.'' 

Nlzar, 12, acts in plays at home. His Iasi play 
was Shakespeare's “Hamlet" in which he took the 
role of Hamlet. When asked to recite some oflhc 
lines, he began with Hamlet's famous speech, “To 
be or not to be," acting out Ihe role while saying 
the words in well pronounced Arabic. 

Nisrene Shaker, from Iraq, said that she 
thought Jordan was very beautiful and developed. 
“The traditions are slightly different than those of 
Iraq, but the dialect is thesamo. I'm going to tell all 
my friends about the good time I have had here," 
she said. “I would like to see all the Arab coun- 
tries.” 

The twelve-year-old accordionist, Abdal Sa- 
lam Mohammad, is from Libya. He, along with 
the other children of Hie Libyan delegation, is an 
Pictures by Naslr Namrouti orphan, "i wish with all my heart that I could 

introduce Libya to the Arab children, especially 
the Jordanian children because (hey have been so 
kind and nice to ns," he said. 

Twelve year old Ibrahim A I Tamimi. who 
comes from Qatar, racitcd some verses from the 
Quran. When asked about what he thought about 
Jordan, he said that he never believed U would be 
so wonderful. “1 hope that the children would 
come to my country. Although we don't have n 
Petra, ] will show them all what we do have," he 
laid. 

Twenty-one Jordanian children from ail over 
the country were selected to host the guest chil- 
dren. Mehdi Fahd, 12, the prize winner or Ma- 
fraq's rending contest said he was learning more 
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Hiking to * Sotoali girl 

On Tuesday evening this Queen and the. visit- 
ing delegation attended ft. theatrical production at 
Jw Royal Cultural Centre organized by the 
rriendi of Chlldren Ciub and Jordan Television. 
Member* of thd royal family were present arid 
Minisler of Culture end Youth Mr Ma'an Abu 
owarand Amman Mayor Mr Abdul Ra'ouf Ra- 
wabdeh. ", ' •' 

The ^children, who have come from 14 Arab 
with two boys add two girls, as well 
® Supervisor from each — have been given the 
attention especially when touring. HIs- 
• ,c **i , 8eograpblcai; economical as well as soda! 
2™$** W? given to the children about 
‘ v «yrt»U»yh»vewurtd. 
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The Queen distributes cakes to the children In celebration of her birthday 
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, Members of the Arab children delegation 

"We were supposed. to see the Dead Sea, but 
could not because of a delay in the schedule," said 
Ms. Hyam Al-Farp}, the programmes supervisor. 
“I really Wanted them to see the Israeli .soldier 
standing face to face with the Arab soldier. For all 
the children except; the Lebanese, it is quite 

strange." • . . - 

The Lebanese children were lucky to have 
been able to come. Their supervisor, Nuhad Sha- 

hab, told The Star how difficult It was. "For two 
. months before the . prigramnidj started the chil- 
dren had to come during the bombing to receive 
instructions tjnd to get to know each other," she 

^'Disappointment was written on their races 
i the day the airport was closed. I told them to keep 


their suitcases packed. On Tuesday, I found out 
that the airport was to open an hour before H 
actually 'did and I sent friends lo get the children," 
she said. 

“When we arrived Amman, we didn't find 
anyone waiting for us. By chance, .a lady from 
Alla, who had com? to meet the Libyan delega- 
tion, recognised us and started to hug tis and cry 
because we actually were able tp come. We were 
so touched by this," she said. . 

Ms, Shahab said -that the children come from 
dilferent parts of Lebanon because the religious 
factor had to be taken into consideration. "Nai 
only will the programme bring (he Arab children 
together, bdt it has made the Lebanese children of 
the delegation as ono family," she added. 


Enjoying a cup of Turkish coffee 

things about his own country in addition to what 
he was learning about the other Arab countries. 

Ayyat Nsor, from Salt, said feat she "hopes lo 
wrile lo all the children. “The nice days and times 
we have had together are npl easy to forget, 1 ’, she 
said. “There are some things that I have seen for 
the first lime in Jordan through this programme; 

Hanadl Abu Dahab, from Amman, said that'll 
was nice to see children from other Arab coun- 
tries. "I oven. sometimes pick up part of their 
dialects when, J’ni spenklng." 

Mr. Akram Massarueh, the general co- a ruin- 
ator of the programme, told The Star that ""the. 
programme has achieved its goals. Many links- 
were established and the event was a success." 
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Oil parade at Jeruhfi 


Army musicians show their style 


By Vanessa Halrouni 
Special lu the Slur 

ATTRACTIVELY CLAD in white jackets 
and the traditional red and white keifiychs, 
tiie Jordanian Military Symphony orches- 
tra, along with the Jordanian Army band, 
and conducted by Major Jemal Atiiych 
gave ns a rousing performance in the im- 
pressive scum* ol the South Theatre 
during the Jerash festival lost week. 

Visuiitly pleasing, ihe well groomed musicians 
-seemed M home in Hie open air auditorium, an 
ideal place for live musical performances even 
though the stage is a little cramped Tor an orches- 
tra. and contributed to the colourful And clamor- 
ous atmosphere of the Jerash Festival, 

The two hour programme which had unfortu- 
nately been cut to one hour was a comprehensive 
{election of well known, popular light classic al 


pieces to which the audience responded with en- 
thusiastic hand dapping mid whistling. The brass 
Kind rendered such infectious marches as the 
March of ihe Toreadors Train Carmen and Mar- 
che Fr.iucaise no. 57 with great gusto. 

Allhough they suffered from unsteady into- 
nation and a lack of cohesion in parts, which blur- 
red the music, they compensated these small 
faults with rousing crcscendi and big colourful 
interpretations drawn out by the experienced 
Major Jenuil Atliyelt, who has been with the mi- 
litary band for thirty four years rehearsing daily 
for four to live hours. The major moved from 
brass band to strings and back again thus moving 
from resounding choruses lo gentler melodic 
passages balancing out Ihe programme and reliev- 
ing the listener. 

Newcomers 

Although wc heard more from the brass band 
we were also introduced to the recently formed 


symphony orchestra who are relalive newcomers 
to the Jordanian music scene. Established three 
years ago by order of His Majesty, (he musicians 

were selected by Major Jemal Atliyeh. for their 
musicality and sent to study at the conservatoire 

in Vienna to complete their training on siring in- 
struments violin, cello double bass, which are vi- 
tal to the symphonic ensemble. 

The group we heard playing still have another 
year’s study lo complete but already show tech ni- 
cal polish. They gave a good clear handling of the 

more subdued classical pieces, extracts from Bar- 
ber of Seville and Orpheus in the Underworld. 

The symphony orchestra as yet Is only thirty 
seven in number but will eventually be expanded 
lo a full orchestra size of one hundred and twenty 
which will be a tremendous boost to the music 
scene and a bonus for all music lovers in Jordan 


Bewildering 

exhibition 

fOR ART cnlhusiitsis who frequent exhi 

hitions in und around Amman, the paint 
ing exhibition at ihe Zeus Vaults at ihe 
Jcr.ish festival must have been a dissaa 
point me ni. Once again there were numer 
oils works thm we have seen time and lime 
again elsewhere. '? 


Si lint,* interesting new works were alto m- 
eluded but die visitor was left tx'wildered without 
u written guide m to where exhibits came from. J 
who the artists were and what paintings uni ' 
entitled — even the official programme docs not 
say that this is Jordanian exhibition which gi«t, , 
samples of current Jordanian art. 

That it is Jordanian art is the only linking factor 
as otherwise the show was ihemekw jrJ 
presented rather haphazardly, subjects, qiuliu 
and styles varying widely with none actually u- 
lating lo the festival. We can only assume ihrniM 
much thought was given to presentation, ihjui- 
ists submitted works without any co-ordi nation, 
that it was considered enough to collect togeihu 
and hang paintings and not to select. 

The viewers attention was thus not led or ar- 
rested and most scanned the works quickly and 
led. The Zeus vaults were an excellent setting for 
such an exhibition but not be ing exploited lo their 
fullest potential, enjoyment of the finer works of 
art on show whs lost. fV.B) 
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"He used to play the accordion/ 


Russia’s master of satire 


By Valentin Ptuchek 
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MANY MOSCOW theatres are associated 
with the names of famous playwrights 
whose plays went down into the histories 
of these theatres’ companies or outlined 
the main direction of their creative deve- 
lopment. 

The Maly Theatre is stilt referred to as “Os- 
trovsky's House/' "The Seagull" by Chekhov lias 
become the symbol of Ihe Moscow An Theatre. 
As Tor chc Moscow Satire Theatre, it Is Mayakov- 
sky, whose 9nth birth anniversary is celebrated 
this year, who became for us the most Important 
- tuthor. 

I am lucky to be Mayakovsky 's content per ary. 
Vs a young actor of Vsevolod Moyer hold’s com- 
tarty I hoard the author reading his own plays 
'The Bath" und “The Bed Bug", which I will 
cmcinlwr all m> life. Mayakovsky had «i perfect 
.'bmmand ol his voice und was able io express 
> xnft the hmrVmr und pall i os w hkh co-exist in his 
poetry and plays. 

. It never vcctinvd to me ut that time that l 
would take purl In Ihe first' production of one of 
Mayakovsky's plnvs after a long interval The 
problem was that after 1930 neither Soviet rtor 
foreign companies staged Mayakovsky's 'satires, 
vs I he idea lltut hi* plays were not fit for (he stage 
moled many stage directors They did ito( dare to 
stage lux satires, tw their production implied the 
use of all expressive means ol comedy . It was ihe 
Satire 1 livntfe that brought Mayakovsky’s pluys 
j back loi-the stage . • ; • ' . 

•‘Thi Hath", was premiered pt the theatre hi 
1953. It was well received by the public and 
widely discussed in the prew Bus marked the 

••V ; 

ITtHE JEflUSAlElVi STAR 


beginning of revival or Mayakovsky's work 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

In 1955 Sergei V'utkevich (a distinguished So- 
viet fifm director) and myself staged “The Bed 
Bug " In 1957 the theatre produced “Mystery 
Bouffe," the play concluding Mayakovsky's sati- 
rival trilogy. 

Mayakovsky's plays embodied new princi- 
ples. The poet’s dramatic pieces. conglomerates of 
satire, lyric and drama, required from us bath to 
seek new form and to revise our ideas of satirical 
theatre Working with his ploys, we departed 
from l lie light-minded humour and easy-going 
style of vuriety shows and musical reviews (with 
which the company started) and tried to probe 
deeply Into life using satire us a philosophical 
concept, as a way of cognition. 

Mayakovsky based his plays on the subjects 
topical and vital for his time. But his sharp sight 
allowed him lb condemn the faults which 
threatened to hamper the development ofour so- 
ciety, . 

His ploys still have a tremendous effect on 
people; they continue to expose the remaining 
negative phenomena no matter in what shhpc pr 
disguise they have survived- This is one of the 
tensors for the longevity ntid invariable successor 
• Ihe product ion of ‘The Bed Bug” which has been 
on at the theatre lor 30 years. 

For several generations of actors In our com- 
pany performing hi$ plays served os a magnificent 
acting schopl. U mjghisecm that after 30yenrsthe 
play would have: become a habit with actors, fa- 
miliar ui Ihe very (ast word and gesture, the very 
lASt injsb^n-sc^nej However, the actor? and the 



Mayakovsky’s piny ‘The Bed Bug- has been on at the Moscow Satire Theatre for 30 y«r» 
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directors aiwqys find something new in it, some- 
thing essential and important for today's au- 
dience. 

1 believe that there are still many discoveries 
ahead, as Tar -ns ' Mayakovsky’s plays are' 
concerned. Neither have we fully explored all the 
possibilities or his poelry. This Is a vast sphere of 
activity tor stage directors or the future. 

Mayakovsky's plays have become a necessity 
hnk between the classical Russian comedies by 
Gogol. Ostrovsky and Sukhovo-Kobylin, the sati- 




, i/l'c Add 

rical reviews of ihe 20 ’s and ihe^ ^ 
modern repertory; compiling ■*; - 

drama with the high civic f ee,in ®* . s 

significant themes of Mayakovsky P - ^ 

It was his theatrical aesthetics f ,ta ‘ ’jjjjjca 1 
understand the specific rea,ur ® s< ! Mato#-** 
satires by the Turkish writer ^f z ' 
pathos of Vsevolod Vishnevsky *P piays^f 
the unity of comedy and tragedy y^iii Be 
such modern authors as Viktor Row . 
lov and Andrei MakayonoUAP™ 
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The many 

facets of you 

A HUMAN being is many-faceted and showsadifferemaspectofhimself 
to each person with whom he interacts. Have you ever considered your 
own multitudinous personality? 

To your grocer you may be the one who pinches the tomatoes or the 
one that picks through the green beans, bean by bean. Or the customer 
that watches the scales with an eagle-eye and breathes over his shoulder 
as he ‘totals up your purchases. 

To your tailor or dressmaker you may be the client who needs to be 
handled diplomatically because you have broadened around the baseline 
In (he past few years but still Insist that you are the same size as you were. 

When taking your measurements, this tradesperson has (o fiddle with 
the lope and write down a lesser figure on the hip space of the note paper 
— adding a secret mark that means “increase 10 ems" — so you won't 
split out the scams the first time you bend over In your new pants. 

If you are with your mother it is quite a different-story. No matter how 
old you gel you wilt always be her little baby. But just keep on protesting 
os she grabs your hand to cross the street, “Please, Mother, I can get to the 
other side by myself. I'm 35 years old." 

Or you may take the part of the dictator with your own children, 
screaming at them, “Make your bed and pick up the toys ofT the floor or 
it's no picnic for you!" 

To the family cat you present an entirely different dimension. You are 
that generous supplier of nourishment and you need to be thanked by 
rubbing against your legs. This movement at the same lime accomplishes 
pari of kilty's grooming task by removing all loose hairs onto your 
panisleg, stockings or brand-new full length velvet skirt. 

To your librarian you may be the person that rushes breathlessly up 
to her desk, announcing, 'Tve" brought my book back." She smiles 
knowingly as she opens it to putthe little card back. She finds it three days 
overdue. She has really got your number because she can tell by what 
speed you approach her desk just how many days you’ve lapsed — more 
speed, more days. 

Your dentist knows you even better. He opens his cabinet drawer to 
retrieve a chunk of plaster and remarks, “Ah, yes, there you are, Mrs. 
Jones." In his hand is a cast or your teeth. To him you are four fillings, a 
cap and a partial bridge. 

Don’t feel badly. There are others in the same situation. Look down in 
that drawer yourself at the collection of plaster of paris, enamel work, 
silver and gold bits and pieces embedded in pink plastic and wire. There is 
Mr.Smith, Miss Brown, the bank clerk and your children's English 
teacher. 


Would you believe it? 

DEBBIE FOX wants lo trace a loolheiss romeo who left her holding his 
dentures in an English disco. 

The 20-ycar-old blonde appealed to police to help her find the un- 
known admirer who vanished after asking her to take care of his false 
teeth while he went to the men’s room. 

WHEN BANK robber William Hennessey tried to rob a New York bank 
he ended up in the pink — literally. tl ... . 

Hennessey’s tale of woe began when he ordered a teller to fil a P 
bag with cash. The teller obliged but slipped a bundle of trick exploding 
notes Into the bag. . . 

The trick money exploded and covered Hennessey in a pins ay - 

The would be robber's trouble didn't end there. 

Failing to hail a taxi after running out of the bank, Hennessey dived 
info a noar-by restaurant’s bathroom lo clean up. 

Two of the diners were off-duty policemen who promptly told Hen- 
nessey he was under arrest. _ 

. Hennessey decided to box his way out of trouble only toend up a 
• his back — knocked out by one of the arresting officers who used to be 
former sparring partner of Emile Griffiths, ex-mlddle and wellerweigh 
boxjng champion of the world. 

AN ECCENTRIC example or pulling rank at British embassies overseas 
has come to light in treasury statistics. 

. Personnel on the top rungs of the diplomatic ladder gel soap alto- 
- wances calculated oh the basis that they use 57.6 bars a year, while tneir 
Juniors' ration is put at 43.2. 

Similarly, seniors are credited with getting through 28.8 
while (be tally for juniors Is a mere 2 1 .6. Clearly a case of class distin - 
j ..ftons that can’t be papered 1 over! (Agencu'v 
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IK YOU think top models arc all horn with more than their fnir shore of good looks you should see 
some oft he in without make-up. The pluln truth is that they have spots, freckles and blemishes jus! 
like the rest of us. Angie I.aync, 2.3, is the living proof. When she begins her day she doesn't hear 
much resemblance to the shinning model the public secs nut gaz i ties and newspapers. Thut’s 
because Angie hits scrubbed her face clean. 

Starting from scratch, this Is her routine: First she applies skin Ionic, then a luycr of 
molsturlser followed by an application of loose powder. A thin line of dark grey pencil close to her 
eyelashes, blended with n brush Is followed several different shades of eye-liner, highlights and 
profcssiouol touches. 

Angle also uses blusher — “outside corner first, ending in line with your pupil" — and 
finishes off with a quick session on the heated rollers. As the last one goes In, the first comes out. 
One quick sh.ke nnd I hat's It. Syndlctlon li.tcrnullunal 


Diets for children 


I have heard that diets low In saturated 
fats and cholesterol prevent heart 
diseases. Should l raise my children on 
such a diet so they wilt not be troubled by 
this health problem f 


This Is a debatable question. There Is 
much current discussion among 
researchers as to the value of popular 
diets of this sort, especially when li 
concerns the bodies of growing chil- 
dren. Epidemiologic studies are not of 
themselves sufficient to establish 
Gause-and-elTect relationships. 

Children’s metabolisms differ from 
those of adults and may vary In m * n )‘ 
different aspects not fully understood 
at present. To actively delete any el- 
ement from Ihelr diets may have unde- 
sirable nutritional effecls. 


If you arc worried thut your chil- 
dren may be prone to certain types of 
heart problems In their adult life there 
arc many other factors that contribute 
lo this happening and many preventa- 
tive measures that are proven to reduce 
these risk factors. 

Hie malntulnance of ideal body 
weight throughout life nnd avoiding 
extreme dietsofauy sort are helpful!. 

A regular exercise programme Is 
known lo keep the heart and circula- 
tory system In optimum condition. 
Encourage your youngsters in sports; 
swimming, bycycle riding, gymnastics 
and even walking. 

Cigarette smoking has been proven 
to multiply the chances of certain heart 
problems so it would be better If your 
children did not learn this habit from 
the beginning. 


Health K i 

by Joyces Nlfeiii.! 


Tension and stress nre Implicated 
In heart -I rou hies. Although you as 
parents cannot shield your children 
from tiie various stresses and I elisions 
thm they must fuce in their adult life, 
you can teach them to find ways of 
solving the situations they encounter 
lustead of building up tension through 
frustration. This Is another way In 
which regular exercise and sports may 
help •— by giving a “safely valve” to 
tension and stress through physical 
exertion. 


Joyce Niles is a member of the 
American Medical Writers Ass- 
ociation. 


Ivory chicken 


Ingredients 

■ 2 kilo roasting chicken (fresh if poss- 
ible) 

■ | lemon 

• 6 tablespoons peanut oil 

• 2-3 tablespoons dry sherry 

• 1 tablespoon light soy sauce 
1 8 spring onions 

• 6 centimetres fresh root ginger 

• salt and pepper 



Method 

• Choose a heavy based saucepan or (lame proof casserole into which the 

chicken will fit snugly 

• Put the chicken into it and tuck the giblets round it together with the 
sliced lemon, some salt and a spoonful of peppercorns 

• Pour on enough vc ry hot w ater to cover the chicken thighs — it doesn't 

mailer if some of the breast stands out of tilts liquid 

• Bring quickly to the boil, skim, cover and simmer very gently for l-l 

1/4 hours 

• Then transfer the covered part to a cold place nnd when the pun is 
completely cold, put it in the fridge; leave it there until the liquid has 
set to a soft jelly 

• Scrape the solidified fat from the surface of the jellied chicken stock 

(Use (ho stock lo nuke Mracciatelln or Rome other light soup for n first 
course) * 

• Lift out the chicken, skin it completely, carve the breast meat into thin 
slices, and bone und -slice the rest of the meat. 

• Lay it in n shallow dish. 

• Warm the oil in q small saucepan until quite hot 

• Away from die heat, stir in the finelt chopped spring onions nnd 
minced ginger, then tiie sherry, then the soy sauce 

• Season with a little sail and pepper and pour the aromatic sauce over the 

chicken 

• Cover (he dish nnd leave it in a cold place for a few hours to soak up the 

flavours 

• Servo with a salad of lettuce hearts and plenty of good bread 
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Kulcha and Ahts 

TH E C RE AT TH 1NG about the Jcrash Festival of K u Icha and Ahts th is 
year was that , qu ite u nexpcctcd ly , i i ga vc people the chance to see some 
cull lire. It wasn't easy 10 find, because (here was so much Kulcha 
around, but the culture was definitely there. 

Sometimes the dividing line is very fine, or evon nonexistent. For 
example, the woven rugs and Palestinian embroidered dresses that 
were on display were a part of the people's culture; but by a stroke of 
fortune they have now become Kulcha, if not Ahts. That’s why they 
cost so much. On the other hand, we saw a lot of pai nlings (pickchas) for 
sale that aspired to Join the ranks of Kulcha, but in our opinion will 
never make it. 

The pickchas that were on display in the festival's Aht Exhibitions 
come down definitely on the side of Kulcha: which means that only 
Kulcha’d People could enjoy them. But bo careful in this regard: being 
Kiilcha'd has nothing to do with having oil appreciation and broad 
knowledge of beauiihi I and well-made things. One Joins the ranksofthe 
Kiilcha'd People through different processes, often having to do with 
Iscal solvency. 

It got a bit painful at limes to see Kulcha Imposed on the stage. Not 
for the audience, really, In most cases... but say.for a young man who 
eqjoys dancing In his own hometown or school, where it's part of his 
culture. Put him on a stage, with lights and television, and all of a 
sudden he is an example oT Kulcha — his every move Is significant, as 
the Kulcha' d People are watching him. This must be a terrible burden. 

Other performances on the stage really were Kulcha, and admitted 
to ih symphonic orchestras, etc. Others had already deliberately trans- 
formed culture into Kulcha beroro arriving, like the French people who 
presented those colourful and enjoyable dances in costumes they 
wouldn't be caught dead wearing on the street. 

But where was the culture, you may oak. What am 1 talking about 
anyway? 

Well, there was lots of culture. There were plenty of shawerma and 
sandwich stands, and Ice cream loo. I especially liked the big shiny 
balloons that people kept losing. Jerash Festival T-shirts were a hot 
Item. 

The songs that the little kids sang together In the street were beautlfbl 
pieces of culture. Other typical examples of cultural activity included 
families taking snapshots of each other and the drink vendor piayitlg a 
tune by chinking together his two brass bowls (though he is danger of 
being drafted into the ranks of Kulcha). 

. After all that, 1 went back home to Amman. In the street shopping 
the next day, I realized I had been cheated. There It was, culture all 
around me — displaying itself as shamelessly as a woman with 40 
husbands. What did I have to go all the way to Jerash for? I Want my 
money back! • '• y 



Left to right: Jimmy Haley, Doyle Lawson, Terry Baucom, Randy Graham 

The bluegrass beats them all 


By GARY LARSON 


a 'Neolithic music can't have been p | ay , 
much different,' commented a pro- cuse 
mlnent expert on that period of prehis- ( w ^j 
tory last Saturday. Theexpert, Dr.Gary. any i 
Rollefson of Yarmouk University, was f or ^ 
not denigrating, but paying the highest w j lh 
of compliments to Quicksilver, those (eac j 
masters of the art of biuegnus led by Arnt 
Doyle Lawson. WflS , 

Mr. Lawson, a native of Tennessee won 
("where we still call it 'country' mu- ser j c 
sic,’ I he says), and his cohorts delighted ^ 
a special group of guests invited to the ^ ^ 

residence of US Ambassador to Jordan * 
Richard Vlets on Saturday evening, . . 

when they gave yet a third concert. 

After arriving -only the previous cien 
Wednesday, the group had already die, 
played twice in enthusiastically- Ten 
received concerts at the Jerash Festival 
on Thursday and Friday. Yet they Ig 
overcame what must have been con- L^j 
siderable fatigue after those unusually || 
long' performances, to bring more of 
Ihe greatest rousio in the world to their 
Amman audience before leaving on 
Sundfty piorning.' , 

■ Mrs. Marina Vlets, the ambassa- ■ 
dor's wife, and hostess for the evening, 

- made sure the performers and at least 
• the Americans among her guests 
: Would feel right at home at the lawn 
tarty, With hot dogs, hamburgers and 
O&VUve American beer — all that in 
iddition to the excellent canapes and 
other refreshments more In the general L 

run of things al.an Amman party, v •’ 

.. Trying (6 define NuegrasS music is ■ 
something like catching a greased hog * • 

— even though Public Aflhirs Officer. ,- 
John Wilcox made a pretty good go ii It ' 
jn his introduction on Saturday'. What ' ; ' 
you really need is to hear U. Connoiss- 
eurs ofihe genre who were among the 
listeners would have been more than , - 
satisfied to listen all evening just to the • 
hot. Averring ba^jo picking of.Ttny ... ' : 
Baucom. Terry sang boss in the group’s 
q uwlet; bill like most-, bahjo pickers 
didn't slug while actually playing. The . 
reason for this was clear as one jit. • 
toned, however - his breakfieck riffs N 
wore truly amazing, - - 

Terry’s fellow North Caroling 
Jimmy Haley, on guitar, also showed i 1 : 
that he knew how to pfcik. $uthe • • 
showe<| his baritone Voice to great ad-.,--'.’ ; 
Vantage more often. The bass guitar ‘ ; 

r'-' V-... 1 

.• ^aat Monday it was the turn of the :i> ,/ 
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player, Randy Graham, made no ex- 
cuse for coming from California 
(which is not a southern state, in case 
anybody didn’t know). But he made up 
for bis apparent lack of blue grassroots 
with what turned out to be a perfect 
lead singing voice In "Letters Have No 
Arms", one of those country-and- 
western-type songs that leave you 
wondering whether it’s supposed to be 
serious or ftinny. 

Doyle himself perhaps outdid them 
all with his mean mandolin playing — 
and if you thought it was hard to pick a 
banjo, how can he play the smaller 
mandolin so fast? He was also prod- 
dent on banjo and on the country fid- 
dle, which he played in a duet with 
Terry — loo much of a good thing? 


Saturday night's crowd apparently 
didn’t think so, since they demanded 
an encore after the short set. The sue 
thing had happened after Thursday’s 
show. The band had closed out their 
regular performance that night with i 
death-defying piece that left tvo 
broken strings — of banjo and mando- 
lin — in Its wake. But then and on 
Saturday, they consented to give their 
fans one more number. One wu not 
enough. 

Quicksilver is one of many groups 
that are riding the crest of a wave of 
popular enthusiasm for bluegrass that 
has swept the United Slates in the past 
couple of years, it is to be hoped that 

that wave continues, and that theylH* 

back soon. 


Exhibition 

The Department df Culture and^Vrts presents an exhibition of Poliak 
Graphic Arts at the Professional Associations Complex from 
Saturday 27 August for four days. 


The American Centre presents a video cassette " Ragtime" (one hour! 
Max Moralh presents some of the history of ragtime with examolss or 
different styles and periods. 

Monday 29 August at 7.00 pm 



Star kids 


This week we have a delightful short story from Hlnd-Lara Mango of 
(he International Baccalauriate School 


Being a chair 

HI! I am the chair, in the Principal, Mr. 
Prince's office. New? Yes! Fragile? No! But 
I wish I was happy? Not one bit! Why? 

Well, my story is, I am the chair in Mr. 
Prince's office! Parents sit on me, teachers 
sit on me and most of all "students" sit on 


Oh! those students, they think a chair 
does not have feelings. They sit on me, 
trembling, ajnd scratching my beautiful 
face. I try to comfort them with my luxuri- 
ous face, but what do I get? Scratching, 
kicking, and sweating. 

Suddenly, Mr. Prince comes in, they 
stand up, thank God! I get a break. 
They sit, they begin to relax if the reason 
for their summoning is not what they 
thought it would be, or they start twisting 
(heir legs around me, rubbing their hands 
on me, and making me feel very hot. Then 
comes the moment when they leave and 


®JOkt® 




J Spot 


Popll: Did you know that the most Intelligent 
P*bon In the world was going deaf? 

T««eber: Really, who Is It? 

PupU: Pardon? 


BENJI 

' r- ■ ■ a 

! TKEV say THESE ' ' 
! STUFFED BENJI TOYS 
| JUST UKE ME,. 

*38®' 


tumbleweeds 


...BUT 
IT'S NOT 
TRUE". 




j 

- • • I r 


that Is when I am haggard, dismal and 
mortified! 

I am not sayi ng it is a terrible job to bfe a 
chair, but if I only had a bit of respect like 
my buddy, ‘‘Rocky’’, that is short for 
"Rocking Chair". 

Parents are the second class in my life. 
They do not do anything like "those" 
wretched students do. Most sit on me 
gracefully, but some are just the opposite. 
They begin to feel uptight. 

My best customers are the business 
people. As a matter of fact, they are so nice 
to me. They sit on me very audaciously 
and seriously and leave me feeling very 
cool which earns them first class rating in 
my life. 

Then comes night, Ester dresses me 
with my nightgown. Morning comes, 1 am 
shined and start all over again. 


Unde (sternly): When I was a boy, i was told (hat 
if I made faces like that, my race would slay 
like iL 

Nephew: Then why didn’t you slop? 

Doctor: I cannot hide from yon the fact that you 
arc Hi. Is there anyone you would like to 
see? 

Patient (faintly): Yes, another doctor. 

A woman with six children was trying to get on to- 
ft crowded bus. 

"You should have left half your children at 

home," said the conductor. 

"I did," said the woman wearily. 

Lady: Can I try on that dress In the window? 

Assistant: Yes, but I think It would be better If 
you tried It on In a changing room. 


by Wright and Camp 
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by TOM K. RYAN 
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it’s a record 
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Answers below 


MINDBOGGLERS 
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USING 

NO 

FRACTIONS, 

MAKE 

FIVE 

THREES 

EQUAL 

37. 


CATCH SIX FRESHWATER FISH. 


FIND AN ITALIAN -* 
AND 4 ENOUGH AND- 
A GENERAL NAME 
FOR WATERWAYS. 


MAKF. SIX TRIANGLES 
iNl TH ONL Y 12 MA TO <£S I 


— — Answers — 1 

A/F B/K C/J 
D/E G li H/L 
Mind higglers 

PIKE, TROUT, 
SALMON, PERCH, 
RUDD, TENCH. 
333-r (3X3) *37, 
SIX TRIANGLES 
WITH 12 MATCHES: 

/V\ 

VS7 

TIBER, OUSE, ^ THAMES, 
EXE ^SEVERN, RIVERS. 


Fascinating 
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About 20.000 years 

AGO ASICK. YEARLING 

CAMEL C0L LAPS ED AW P 
MR IN A SANDY DEPRES- 
SION NEAR THe PRESENT 
City OP ALBUQUERQUE, . 
NewMBttcd/; 
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From the Guinness Booh ol Records 

compiled by Norris McWhirlcr 
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* ONCE UPON A TIME !!. THAT'5 THE WAY 
ALL THE GOOD STORIES BE6IN,. 
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TH& INVENTION op THE WHEEL . . . LANGUAGE . • « 


''HE'S the radio. 
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. . . language . . . 

"i invented Language, But 

ERNIE DID THE IRREGULAR VERBS? 


. .. math and literature 
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sport 


Tunisia sweeps medals at track , field meet 


By II Bind an Al HaJ and Jihad Saqr 

Star Stuff Writers 


AMMAN — The Fourth Arab Truck and Field 
championship ended Tuesday wilh Tunisia win* 
ning in both men and women divisions. The 
wccklong meeting brought together sportsmen 
and women from 18 Arab countries. Several new 
records were set. 

In the high jump event Algerian Ol liman Bulla 
cleared the bar nt 228 cuts to set a new Arahuml 
African record, lie was only 8 cuts away Ihun the 
world record held by ii Chinese. Speaking to I he 
Stai later. Bulla said his victory in the event was 
due to support by Juiduniun .spectators. The big- 
gest surprise was the pour |>erfurinuiice of the 
Moroccans as a lesult of the absence of most of 
their star .ithletcs These st.irs were apparently 
resting follow mg their brilliant performances in 
Helsinki a foil night ago 

sen though Ionian, the host Minion InileJ in 
the lu-hl ol competition, there was a unanimous 
agii-euicni In .ill p.u ik. ip.mls lh.it ihegunu-s were 
Well mg.ilii/eil 

I he gviiuiiislks atliuctcd a lot of spectators 
which showed that ihe S(hiii is gaining roots in 
this urea It is hopgd that with proper organ i z at Ion 
there will emerge a new group of Arab gymnasts 
who will hit the world records in Hie near future. 
The Arab North African countries might take the 
lead in this respect. 

[he positions of the various teams at the end of 
the competition were its Ini lows: 



His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan 
Tunisian athletes. 

Sudan • 2 I 

Djibouti • I 

Saudi Arabia • • 1 

Jordan • - I 

Syria ■ - I 


Conn try 

I'umsia 

Algeria 

Iraq 

Qatar 

Bahrain 

Kuwait 

Libya 

Morocco 


Silver Bronze 

l 7 


Women 


Country 

Tunisia 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Syria 

Lebanon 

Iraq 

Jordan 


Silver Bronz 




m 


WM) 


km 




AMMAN (Star) — The Jordan Cycling Federation lias held a training programme for members or 
the national cycling team in Ajloun in preparation for the forthcoming Arab cycling competition In 
AlgeriH in February next year, nnd for the Olympic Games In Los Angeles. 

Daring the period, the team trained on ragged terrain for over 70 kms every day under the 
supervision of Ihe national cycling coach Jihad Saqr. Mr. Saqr who is also (he president of (he Tarlf 
Cycling club said an Iraqi cycling tunra Is expected In Amman soon to compete w ith a Jordanian 
side. Picture above shows Ihe cyclists in one of their Ira I nine sessions. 

SP *^* r . World little league gets off 

RIO T)E JANEIRO CAP) - Fluminense WILLIAMSPORT, Pennsylvania (API -Ncarlj 

won a key victory over Vasco Da Gama 6,0 °? * n h ? ve arc P flrtlc, i w| i"8 in lhi! 

, . , . „ . , . . years baseball tittle league fur the 1984 work 

.3- 1 here Sunday and widened its lead m The compel™**.,, T.. Jay 

(he Guanabara Cup tournament, which end on Saturday. 

counts us 1 he first round of the Rio state 

soccer championship Th ® n * u is w idt °P en this year, With neither o 

■ I last year’s rmalist making [t to Williamsport. Thi 

Fluminense got an excellent perfor- °[. s “ nimei 

r ■ r . ■ . - . with 6,000 all-slur teams representing l u e leas 

mance from its last, young - average age ucs i „ 27 couairies compering Tor a shot or thr 
22 — squad and Easily dominated tradi- series, 
tiondl contender Vasco't which has turned : • " t K '■ 

*h ail abysmal campaign this year and Is in K 5 Ta, 1 w ’ af1 ' Jeani » which ,os 

j i L*. otYl ™ i i 10 * Jrkl{md> Washington, last year. Tailed to qua 

1 1 tii place among 1 2 teams. lift-, and Kirkland raii«t tn. Ant .u. « 


presents a medal to one of the 

Open tennis 

tournament 
next month 

AMMAN (Star) — The Jordan Open Tennis 
tournament organized by the Jordan Tennis Fed- 
eration will begin on 1 September. 

The nine-day tournament is being sponsored 
jointly by the Jordan Intercontinental Hotel, the 
DHL, Basha Graphics, Jordan Brewery and the 
Union Printing Press. 

A release by the Tennis Federation said events 
of the tournament are men's singles, women's 
singles, men's doubles, ladies doubles and mixed 
doubles. 

It said all matches will start at 9 am and conti- 
nue till 5 pm daily on the Federation’s courts at 
the Sport City. Participants are required to pay a 
registration fee of JD 3 for each event. This 
amount is non-rerundable. And every player is 
entitled to play in two events only. 

US athletes 
boycott games 

CARACAS Venezuela (AP) — Fourteen US 
track and field athletes left the Pan American 
games Tuesday and four more weighllifters. In- 
cluding a triple gold-medal winning American, 
were stripped of their medals amid the biggest 
drug crackdown in the history of International 
athletics. 

A total of eight weightlifters now have been 
stripped of medals for illegal use of steroids. The 
four Tuesday Included JefTMichelsofthe United 
States, who won three golds in the 243-pound 
class; Jose Adarmes Paez of Venezuela, who won 
two bronze medals; Enrique Montiel of Nicara- 
gua, winner of two bronze medals, and Jaques 
Oliger of Chile, who won three silver medals. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pennsylvania (API — Nearly 
6,000 all star clubs have arc participating in this 
year’s baseball tittle league fur the 1984 world 
series Thc aim petit ion began Tuesday and will 
end oil Saturday.. 

The Held is wide open this year, with neither or 
■ last year's finalist making It to Williamsport. The 
Loulrnamenl started at thc beginning or summer 
with 6,000 all-slur teams representing liule leag- 
ues 1 in 27 countries competing for a shot. at the 
series. 

^he Pu-Tzu-Towh, Taiwan, !( earn, which lest 
to Kirkland, Washington, last year. Tailed toqua- 
hiy, and Kirkland. failed to get past the iirsi round 


■ ■ 7V ** ** 1 er « * rtni puhfiW 
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From readers, we have compiled a ser- 
ies of the most commonly asked ques- 
tions about physical fitness 

Should women extyclse any differently r 
than men? 

Contrary to many beliefs, there are man) 
more similarities than differences beta*, 
men mid women in their fitness needs and 
capabilities. One of the major differences b 
that women, because of expectations from so- 

dety, have been sedentary longer than mal M 
of the same age. Once a girl Is told to n Qp 
being h tomboy at some early age, and tow 
II ke a you ng lady, she Is on her way to becoo- * 
Ing Inactive. Fortunately this trend Is chang- f 
lug with thc continuing development of ■ 
women's sport programmes and the great mt- ■ 
dla exposure of women's involvement lugiia- 
nasties, swimming, tennis nnd running, Bel 1 
many more women need to start a fitness pro- 
gramme and proceed more slowly than men. 

There Is not a need for women to exercise 
differently from men. The Illness needs art 
the same. A good fitness programme Is de- 
signed to Increase flexibility, strength and 
cardiovascular endurance, and the actual ex- 
ercises are the same for men and women. 
Many fitness centres, for Instance, have sev- 
eral coeducational classes In which men and 
women go through exactly thc same exercise 
routine. Adjustments are made by the Indi- 
vidual, however, to compensate for the differ- 
ence In strength In men and women, espe- 
cially In thc strength development pro- 
gramme. 

Women cannot develop the bulky musdei 
that men do In a programme, that uses 
Weights or weight machines. II Is physiologi- 
cally impossible for women to develop bulky 
muscles since they don't have the male hor- 
mone, testosterone, that facilitates muscle fi- 
bre enlargement. Weight training for women 
will reduce fatty tissue build up and Increase 
strength and endurance, but It will not In- 
crease muscle bulk. 

Women don't have to quit exercise during 
menstruation or during pregnancy. For 
. women with normal menses, there is no rea- 
; son not to exercise during their period. 
Sweating, In fact, tends to counteract the 
fluid build up that occurs in some women. 
Regular exercise Is also recommended tor 
pregnant women except in the late stages o 
pregnancy. Pregnant women should a 
check with their doctor about exercise ana 
abide by the physician's advice. 

Do you have nny questions about n,ness ' 
so, write to US Sports Academy, Box so. 
Mobile, Alabama. 


for this year’s world series. This year is the first 
since 1 976 that a team from Taiwan has not quali- 
fied for the annual championship. 

In the European regionals, the Al Khobar liule 
league from Saudi Arabia earned a trip to Will- 
iamsport with a 4-0 victory over Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

The Latin American region is represented by 
Bnrahona, the Dominican', Republic, which beat a 
team from El Salvador 2-1 in Aruba. 

The Far East is being represented by Osaka, 
Japan, which beat Guan. 3-0 on.l August in the 
For. East-. finals. . 



LE MANS, France "^young^f: 
old Jean Paul Bagna ,** world 

rlslan last week ® et , winds 1 *' 
record of endurance waS 60 

flng. Jeon Paul’s ne * garthe d |s * 
hours on a river in ** sar 

trict. (KEYSTONE) 
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By Henry Arnold 


Week commencing 25 AuKu<>t, 1983 







CAPRICORN — December 21st to January 19th 

The slight indisposition ol a near one mny give you cause tu 
cancel asocial outing, but this is nothing serious. There mny 1 k? news 
of some future travel for you which could combine business with 
pleasure in a most satisfactory way. Your close friends should give 
you a lot of co-opcralion during this coming week, with u scheme 
which you have in mind, and you may receive an interesting perso- 
nal invitation ul the weekend. 






AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

Ail elderly member of your family may have been rather de- 
pressed of late. Try to In; mote patient and tactful with them, fui they 
n, will appreciate this. If you have any doubts regarding ;t new ac- 
quaintance, yon would be very well advised to keep them to your- 
self. as you could be making a mistake. In your personal life, you 
may have to make a break wilh someone who is near to you, but you 
will feel better once von have done this. 


PISCES — February 1 9th to March 20th 

— •'Sja You could receive more attention than ever before fiuin a mein- 

^ ber of the opposite sex who attracts you in quite a romantic way. 
) Your leisure hours should keep you very busy during this coining 
‘ jfy jk week, and n personal Lie should he very much in the limelight You 
should lx? able to make some new and lasting friends this week, lull 
be careful 110 L to neglect others who will need some tactful handling. 


ARIES — March 21sl to April 20th 

The decision of a very close friend should make your week for 
you. and give you a wonderful evening later on. and one which you 
will remember for a long lime to come. 1 his should be an excellent 
week where work is concerned. You can ask what favours you 
want, and make propositions. You would do well to follow some 
good advice given 10 you by .1 close friend, and it should prove lobe 
very valuable to you. 


TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

By showing someone who is very close to you that you have 
respect For their judgment, you could do yourself quite a lot oTgixid. 
Try to sluy neutral when an argument occurs between two other 
people, or you may find that they end up by accusing you. An 
emotional association should start to develop in a very promising 
wav, and you will feel that ull your past efforts have been worth- 





GEM1NI — May 21st to June 20th 

Close friendships are under very happy omens just now, and 
you should be more satisfied about your relationship with a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex of whom you are very fond. Your popularity- 
should be on the upward trend just now, and this could help you to 
make some good headway with a personal ambition which you 
have had in mind for a long time. You could meet up with an old 
acquaintance, and you may both come to a better agreement. 


CANCER — June 2! si to July 21st 

At last, you should gel some action, mid thus lx? able in form an 
exceptionally happy tie-up with a member of the opposite sex. You 
should now reap bene fits bv using yotit ability to understand the 
problem of someone ymi are veiy fond of, and they in turn will tw 
more than gi.ucful You could tx? extra busy in your working life 
during this coming week, due to the absence of a colleague. 


LEO — July 22nd In August 21x1 

Be very careful not to nflend a veiy good friend this coming 
week, by being foolishly stubborn ovei a iritling mutter. Your week 
could tv a liule busier than usual, due to the arrival nt a vmioi. Inn 
things should lx; very mciiy and most enjovahlc A new person 
around you could he extremely helpful Hus week, and with then 
assistance, you should he able to deal with a 1 mho r tricks problem. 


VIRGO — August 22nd lo September 21st 

A surprise meeting may begin 11 new friendship |dr you during 
this week, and this has very strong possibilities of being extremely 
promising. At work, a business link-up eon Id take place and could [g 
prove to lx- very advantageous to you in the nc.n fut me llicie- 
could lx* a sir 1 pr isc outing Ihi you at the end of this coming week, Pll™*" 
which should result m a great deal ol happiness and pleasure l-m- 
uncus appeal to look up not*. 


LIBRA — September 22nd lo October 22iid 

Good luck lies uheud Ibi you during this coining week, where 
romantic a I fairs are concerned, and you si um Id liml yourself much ES'pSg 
more in demand by a special person. Your busy social life enu Id tend mfyy ' 
to make you neglect your work just a little too much this week, so W 
try to plan your week in advance as much as possible. You may find C7 — 
yourself worrying over an elderly person drotind you. but this is 
quite unnecessary. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd In November 2lxt 

This is a week when yon should have no woi l ies where your 
working life is concerned, miuI you should also he happy in the 
financial field. A slight disagree me 1 it with a member *■! vour family , 


financial field. A slight disagree me 1 it with a member ol vour family 
could occur some tune during this coining week, but try to he.ti m fr 

mind that although they are r.Uhc-i dogmatic, they really do mean ^ .. — 


well. You can afford to show you r feelings mure clearly now . w here 
an affaii ol the heart is concerned. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22ml ti» December 20th 

You could receive a very interesting invitation during this com- 
ing week, and you will huYc no hesitation in accepting this It should 
turn out to be os good as it sounds. A new association could be 
formed during this week in your private life, and this has strong 
indications of bringing you much happiness. It may be necessary for 
you to be rather firm with someone who is close to you. 







Thursday 25 August 

Birthday Greetings to You. You have Saturn in your sign during the 
next twelve months, and so it is better for me to tell you that you will have 
to meet up with slight irritations and frustrations throughout your year, 
but there is little doubt that this Is a year for going forward with plans 
regardless or the obstacles that may be in your path. 

Luckily, a person who is very fond of you will prove their genuine- 
ness and be very co-operative and helpful throughout the year. There 
could be a little worry around the autumn period about the health of 
someone you think highly or, but they appear lo come out of this »ndgei 
better. Travel is strongly indicated 10 more than one place, and luckily, 
you should be able to have sufficient cash to be able to do this. 


Friday 26 August 

Birthday Greetings to You. You have a year ahead of you when you 
will wish that there were more than twenty four hours to each day. for 
you will be at times, so busy that you will gel home at night, place your 
head on the pillow and Tall fast asleep, but this will be a satisfactory 
tiredness as opposed to a fed-up one. 

Financially, you will have as many outgoings as of recent years, but 
you will have a chance to save a little. There islitllc doubt that you will be 
hearing a birth in your family before December period, and this should be 
n hoy. A person around you whom you have known lor some lime will 
prove how strong they feel about you, which will help to boosL your 
Confidence. 

Health appears to be O.K. except for December and March, when you 
jnay have to take extra care. 


Saturday 27 August 

Birthday Greetings to You. This Is a year of opportunity for you. 'I ou 
^uld, of course, have a few patches of irritation, but taken as a whole. 
a!ways provided that you can ride out these irritations, your year should 
finish on a very happy note. 

. At work, someone you had thought was leaving will have a change of 
mind, which will relieve you greatly, and be good for you in the long run. 

The actions or a near one should more than compensate for any 
Drives throughout your year. The outstanding months for you should 
» November, April and August. There is little doubt that you will have 
to take on more responsibility and more endeavour on your part. _ 

: Those ot you who are eligible for marriage will realise that someone s 
honourable, and this should make you very happy. 


Birthday 

. ■’ x B . , 

liiformatloii 

/ * 

Charts 




Sunday 28 August 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
Your year starts on a very hopeful 
note, even though you can expect a 
few demands made upon your 
purse or wallet, money will come in 
such a manner that you are able to 
cover your expenses and still show 
n profit. As your year progresses, 
you should be able to act more con- 
cretely on your intuitions nnd hun- 
ches 

You should also find that you 
move home around March period. 
Most of the things that you have in 
mind or wish to do should turn oui 
well, but you may find yourself 
having lo show Irritaliou al home in 
order to make a partner stund up for 
themselves more at business. 

Where your emotions are 1 
concerned, you could afford to let 
your cautious shield drop just a 
little, in order to allow a person 
dose to you to know that they 
mean a great deal lo you. 

The indications are thnl you will 
take an early holiday next year. 


Monday 29 August 

Birthday Greetings to You You could well find your year starting off 
with you breaking new ground by taking on some new kind of work. This 
could appear as a challenge to you. but should, happily, by February- 
time, prove lo be more successful than you now think. You certainljr 
havc a year for making requests, such as for extra money , more responsi- 
bility, and even for more free time. People around you, both at work and 
home will be more optimistic, and act as a happy spur for you and your 
ambitions. 

Where a loved one is concerned, you must try 10 curb your jealousy 
and instinct tobe possessive. Finances will be good for yoq in patches, but 
you must not be extravagant with your generosity. Health-wise, all ap- 
pears lobe O.K. with the exception of a slight amount of sinus discomfort 
or some denial treatment being necessary. 


Tuesday 30 August 

Birthday Greetings to You You have a very full year ahead of you, 
and enn expect to receive far more co-operation, both at home, and at 
work during (he next few months, by being subtle. You should be able to 
bring folk around to your point of view, who may have been in open 
opposition to your ideas in rcccm years 

Financially, there is little doubt that you should finish your year better 
off than when you started, bin only through hard work. By March 
period, restrictions which may have been imposed upon you by others, 
should decrease, making you led more free. and .1 person that you meet 
whilst on holiday should prove to be not only an excellent friend, but a 
long listing one also. 


Wednesday 31 August 

Birthday Greetings to You. Most of you cun look forward 10 a rathm 
busy, if not outstanding year From the very beginning, you will find 
yourself wishing that there were twice as many hours in the day. There is 
little doubt that you will need all your energy and all your patience. 

You will be making more money than of late, but spending it as well, 
and by February, there could be talk of your changing your residence. 

News of a birth in your family should please you, and this child, 
whilst having a strong temper, will nlso possess great charm. An older 
relative may ask your help regarding a change they wish to make, which 
would suit you as well as them, and you will of course take on a lot or 
burdens for other people, but this is a natural thing for you, and you will 
be able to cope. 
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JORDAN TELEVISION 

Channel 6 : Foreign programme 

Programming on Jo rdan Television is subject to change without notice. 

THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDA Y SUNDAY MONDAY ^TUESDAY 

5.30 jjeunesse: 1 5:30 Documenlalre | Feuilleton 

(Frerles) 


Varietes 


Variates 


Jeunesse: 

Le Village Dans 
les Nuages 


Telefilm 


Documental re 
Musique 


News in French 


I Documentalre 


Jeunesse: 

Pliage 


Danses 


I Magazine Sporllf 


Jeunesse: 

Jetons 


WED 

Documaniaira 


Aujourd'hul 
en France 


bridge 

by 

Terence 

Reese 


News in Hebrew 


Documentary 


News in Arabic 


10:00 


1 0:1 5 


Three ’9 

Company 

Tales of the 
Unexpected 

M * A* S * H 

Dne In a Million 

Barney Miller 

Nature Watch 




Knots Landing 

King's Royal 
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Variety Show 

Hollywood 
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in Crime 
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(Englii 

Feature 

film 

Falcon Crest 

Feature 

film 

(Last Saturday 
of each month: 
Shakespeare) 

Best Seller 

The Love Boar 


The Secret 
Army 


Feature Film 


'Father's Oay 


tehock of ■ 
the New 


Woman in 
White 


Arabic news summary 


Film (coni.) 


Film (cont.) 


VOICE OF AMERICA, ;• 

1260 KHz 

0500-0900 The Breakfast Show 
I7Q0News; 1710 Magazine Show (ex Sal This Week, 
Sun New Horizons & Products); 1730 Special English 
News & Features; 1800 News; 1810 Newsline (ex Sal 
American Viewpoints, Sun International Viewpoints); 
1830 Music USA (ex Sat Press Conference USA); 1900 
News; 1910 Magazine Show (ex Sat This Week, Sun 
Critic's Choice)-, 1930 Special English News and Fea- 
tures; 2000 News(ex Sat: 2000-2100 Weekend); 2010 
Newsline (ex Sun Sunday Report); 2030 Music USA 
(cx Sun Issues in the News); 2100 Newsline (ex Sal 
News/ American Viewpoints. Sun News/lnter- 
national Viewpoints); 2130 Dateline/ Focus (ex Sal 
Press Conference USA. Sun Music USA): 2200 News 
and Editorial; 2015 Music USA: Jazz (ex Sunday, 
Concert Hall): 2300-2400 VOA World Report (ex Sa- 
turday Weekend! Sunday 2100 News; 21 10 New Ho- 
rizons & Products; 2130 SLudio One) 


SOLUTIONS 

Chess nft. 39, Pal-try. 40, 0 


Korchnoi won by 1 ... QxB; 2 
QxKt, Q— K7! 3 Kt— Kt3 (3 Kt— B1 , 
.B— Kl4 is worse), B — Kt4! (threatens 
Q— KB8 male); 4 Kt— Q2, QxKt(Q7); 
5 QxB, Q — K7 and White gave up. He 
can only stop the mate by 6 P— KR3 or 
■P— KR4 but then Black wins the bi- 
shop by Q— B8 ch and QxB. 


BB Cl WORLD: 


1413 KHz, 702 KHz,639KHz 

World news: Daily at 05:00, 07:00, 09:00, 1 0:00, 1 1 :00, 
13:00, 15:00, 18:00. 19:00, 20:00. 22:00, 24:00, 01-00 
NEWSDESK: Daily at 06:00, 08=00 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS: Mon to Fri at 07:09, 09=09. 
15:09,22:09 

RADIO NEWSREEL: Daily at 14:00 (ex Sun), 17:00, 
20:15 

NEWS ABOUT BRITAIN: Dally at 05:09, 13=09. 
20:09, also Sat and Sun at 09:09 
FINANCIAL NEWS: Mon to Fri ai 24:30, repealed Tue 
to Sat at 06:45, 11:30 

STOCK MARKET REPORT: Mon to Fri at 21:39 


Target 


Clog cloy coil cool cooly cosily 
cosy igloo loco logic oily olio ology 
oology silo slog SOCIOLOGY soil 
solo. 


Crossword 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 9, A-t an-y lime. 
10, Par-mesan. 12, Arch. 13. Ostl- 
er. H Mar-saJafrev.). 15, Half a 
yard. 17, Un-doubted. 18, Applied. 
20, Greens. 21. Urge. 24. Crack- 
pot. 28, Star-line. 28, Post. 28, 
Reason. 31. Chlse-L-s. 34, In- 
Stan-ter. 30, Alligator. 38. Goes 
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Bal*anan 
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' (hum . 
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Municipal Water 
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HOSPITALS 


a uuein Medical 

wire 913813-32 

t^balkfl Maier- 

mRj — 44281-4 

Akleh Malertiity 

Ja. Amman 42441 

Malhaa, 

J. Amman 36140 

Murine,' 

Shntelynl 6641 7 M 

Univeftliy Hot- 

Pal 846945 

Dar A! -Shift, . 

£)lntoeio 667158 

Tin Mamie,. 

AWali 66)292 

AI-AhFf, Abdatl 664164 

Italian, At. ; . 


general 

Jordan Tefcvbinn jjjlj 
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Mlnlury of . 4 pn 
Touriam 

Howl CompHl- 4«64ll 

nu — - 
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North 
4 J 10 S 8 
■O A K Q 
$ J 10 s 
i A 6 U 
West ^ East 

a 7 3 * K 8 

! "l 0 54S2 C> -I 9 « 

■U 8 7 5 4 4KQ987643 
. * Sooth 

( A A Q 6 4 2 

0B7 

0 A Q 9 6 2 

* J 

Dealer North. E-W vulnerable. 

When the Masters, so called, held 
the North-Sou ill cards oil this deni 
trout the Leaderor Cup, North opened 
INI and East came in with Four 
Hubs | his was awkward for South, 



nft. 39. Pal-try. 40, 0' R l ln ' 41 ‘ 
Definite. 42. T-o the las-T. 

DOWN.— 1, Barathea. 2. Pared 
S. First Al-d. 4, H-eel-ed. S, 
Anertu-re. 6. Prims donni.J. 
F-earful. 8, BA-salt. 11, GanJ 
les. 16, A-nlece. 19, Pw-Jj * 0 ' 
Got (rev.). 22. Banre. | 3 . Bldn*. 
25, Pretty fair. 26, 8-0-N. jj. 
Sn-rliur-y. 80. Borapoed. 3], 
SSSk 32. SerenUy 38, U-Of 

lin. 35. See-Med. 36, A-lloH. « 7 * 
Tarmac. 

EASY SOLUTION 


ACROSS;— 9. Com»«ig- {J 
uixerclse. 12, Ajar. 13, Starwe.^ 
Prayers. 15, Basements, lj 
mentor. 18. Example. 20, Ai uow- 
21, Maid. 24, Planneraja- P“ 
trait. 28, Town. 29. Sggd- ^ 
Confess. 34 . qd 

Prevented. 38. L ]? s 0 Blib’ca^ 
Beaots. 40, Mine. 41, BiUi’ca 

42. Tangerine. 

DOWN. — 1. scmmble’. 

Smears. 3, Distance. 4 . ^f en 7 

ii: 

Ensuring, “ife 
dened. 33, Strolls. 35, ^ 

Plants. 37, Trivia. 


TARGET 

ID* 

Vritaae 



How many words of four letters 
t more can you make from the lel- 


because a slam was not un-un likely 
opposite a strong no trump. However, 
it was difftaili to know how to 
proceed, so he doubled and collected 
800. 

At l lie other table North opened 
One Club and Ensl overcalled with 
Three Spades and North Four Clubs, 
accomplishing the unusual feat of 
making a cue bid in the suit he hnd 
opened. South bid Four Diamonds and 
North Four Hearts. South repealed his 
diamonds. North jumped to Six 
Spades, and East doubled. 

Louis Tarlo who was West, knows 
all about lead-directing doubles, but on 
this occasion (he singleton of his part- 
ner's suit seemed to be a sound attack, 
and he expected to make his King of 
Diamonds in due course. So he did, but 
that was the only trick lost by the de- 
clarer. 

] must say that in Louis' position I 
would have avoided all blame by re- 
sponding to my partner's Lighmer 
double. As the cards lie, East is able to 
ruff and West still makes his King of 
Diamonds. 

Rogers (Australia) v Korchnoi 
(Switzerland), Lucerne Chess Olymp- 
ics 1982. Material is level, so many 
spectators expected world title chall- 
enger Korchnoi (Black, to move) to 
swap queens and shake hands on a 
draw. 

But the exiled Russian spotted a 
weakness in the while game, and his 
precise play quickly forced the Austra- 
lian NO. I to resign. Can you prove 
yourself Korchnoi's equal in this dia- 
gram and demonstrate a winning se- 
quence half- a-dozeti moves deep? 


ters shown here? In making a word, 
each letter may be used once on(y. 

Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be at 
least one nine-letter word ini he list. 

No plurals; no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY'S TAR- 
GET: 14 words, good; 16 words 
very good; 19 words, excellent. 

AH- SOI. I 'll ON S ON I* 22 1 


entertainment 

THE STAR TWO-WAY TEASER ) 



CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

AGR0S8 

fi A bronze I'm yet Lo cast; It 
doesn't matter when <2, 3. 4) 

10 By the usual means, melting 
the cheese (81 

12 It's most important to he 
roguish (41 

13 Lost and straying, returned 
by the Inn worker (6) 

14 Sad to say, the beast knocked 
back the wine (7) 

15 Size of your portion of the 
area snared with your 
neighbour? (4. 1, 4) 

17 Not distrusted and that's 
sure i9 1 

18 Having put In for the job, Is 
laid on (7) 

20 Vegetables, an olive nnd an 
apple? {8) 

21 DSBlre one has lo drive (4) 

24 Good shot, you lunatic! 18) 

26 The bird nud the animals 

are returned with the fish (8> 

28 Succeeding In one's job i4j 
20 A motive that makes sente (O' 

31 Oheats in playing chess, I 
figure (7) 

34 Bury the mnn In 1L 
immediately (Pi 

36 Was Igor at nil worried hy 
the repLlle? 1O) 

38 No longer likes nn<l leaves 
14. 3) 

30 I'uriiiig? Go nu. chum I (ill 

40 Seem amused by Lho extra 
It In " tlrlnk “ i4j 

41 I11 no doubt llmL ll would 
constitute n (luo rtlol <8 ) 

42 OettliiK. in a leniiiornucR 
hotel, ns drunk right through 
<2, 3, 41 

DOWN 

1 Would an Arab hate lo be 
dressed In It? (B) 

2 Land with the mall (81 

3 Dressing before Lho others on 
a fine dny i&. 3) 

4 Listed when lie hod put the 
fish inside 18) 

5 Opening up. tear out ognin 
Cfl) 

6 Eve. according to the Italians, 
was a singer (5. 6) 

7 Frightened lo give the fellow 
a placo of your mind i7) 

8 Rock of the Bachelor Sailor 
(61 

11 In the preparation of Ices and 
sweetmeats (7) 

IS Each providing a musical 
composition (8) 

19 Whnt is U that a golfar likes 
to go round In? Capital! (6) 

20 Onme by to dress up' (3) 

22 A chain you find In the 
kitchen (G) 

23 Bpending a lot of money on 
making your linen look nice 
(8) 

26 Quite good synonyms foi 

good-looking " (6, 4) 

28 The ball must go between 
the poles, child (3) 

27 Able to take the shock of 

being caught by the spy ring 
(71 


lise tlic same diagram for either the Cryptic nr the Easy puzzle. 
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30 Fought ovor when dropped 
(8) 

31 Reel off into tho metropolis 
at speed (8) 

32 Has the sl:en yet disturbed 
the tranquility? (81 

33 Mixed all In, pulling til nn 
rat I7l 

36 Looked, you understand, onto 
the sea (8) 

30 Gives out when the tax Is 
raised in It (8) 

37 A car mat thrown out on 
the road (8) 

EASY PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

9 Vying (8l 

10 Put Into use [81 

12 Slightly open (4) 

13 Posture (61 

14 Supplications <71 

15 Cellars (9) 

17 Pest (0) 

18 Instnuce (7) 

20 Accounts checks (6) 

21 Servant (4) 


24 Designers (8) 
28 Depiction (B> 
28 Urban area (4) 


29 Lay out (8) 

31 Admit guilt (7) 


DINING CUT 
TODAY ? 


34 Songbirds (8 1 
36 Kept from happening 
■ 01 

38 Li Lho 1 7) 

39 Responds (0) 

40 P.t (4) 

41 Ouok lug-tin (8) 

42 Type of orange ID) 

DOWN 

1 Oil nib hastILy 18) 

2 Slanders 18> 

3 Length between (8) 

4 Representatives (61 

5 Bald again 181 

8 Breathing device (10) 

7 Abrades 17) 

6 Upward climb (G) 

11 Straddling Hi 

IB Idling listlessly (8) 

19 PormLt (6) 

20 Donkey (3) 

22 Identical <61 

23 Royal soil (0) 

26 Undergo 1 10) 

26 Jotting block <3) 

27 Surprise H» 

30 aunrnnieetng iHI 

31 Not playing fair <8) 

32 Depressed <8) 

33 Ambles (7) 

36 Purify 16) 

36 vegetables (6 ) 

37 Very minor details (8) 


Drop by Tor 

an unforgetable meal at 


■“■ITALIAN 

RESTAURANT* 

Restaurant hakooz* 

Delicious Italian pood ■ 

Jebe! Amman Prince Mohd. St- 
Near New insurance Blds-fT*'- 


Turkish wmim 

Come iRd taste our 

* Shlsh 1 Ka&ab . . j Cp 

* Adana Kabab % 

* Dunar Kabab 

* -Fresh Fish 

Together with a wide variety of 

TurlftsHmeteandotherdellcious dishes. 

6th Circle* Jabal Amnion 
opp. San Rock Hotel 

For Reservations Call 816880 


aumer ROMERO «** 

The Italian Restaurant 


THE IRISH BAR 


Come For A Little 
Taste Of Ireland 


12 : 30 - 3 s 30 
6 ; 30 - Midnight 


Jabal Amman, 
3rd Circle 



Closed on Mondays Tel* 44227 


Open Dully: 5 I 

Prince Moh'd Street 


Under Hskwv Its lien P.wJ 
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Rfp<lrS*rvt£* r~; "V' - 

own AC lnWrn “ h ™SIJ8/l 

Airport lv " 


When in Aqaba don't miss the 

^nmivamtg 3 Rtgta«rant 

Fresh Fish From The Gulf 
European Cuisine 
■•Oriental Delicacies 

Amnia,, struct. Aqnbn Tel: 55 


% 



One of the IhM 
hotels in Aivmmn 
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New Orient Restaurant 
(Abu Ahmad) 


tho moil popular roataurant In Amman 
•pocialUiug In charcoal grill diahoa. 

^ /L 1 5 

>NJ ri f 

V\D / / New Orinl 1 1 

tnbQl Ammon ■ 3id CiKl»\V </ p - 

P.O. Boi SCO J \ 

T«1: 41879 2T 

Annan ■ Ionian- I \ \ >i* tr.*nw 

*ihCnd» * * * <c " b 
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